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World’s No. 1 shipowner 

STAVROS NIARCHOS 

aboard his 

giant schooner 'Creole' 





Enter the Acrilan* $ 100,000 w ash & wear contest: 

453 prizes in all! Get an entry blank at any good store. 
Tell in 25 words or less, “How I got rid of my ironing 
day blues.” You can win an automatic washer-dryer 
filled with $10,000, $5,000, $2,500. These three top 
cash prizes double if you send in the contest tag from 
wash & wear clothes made with at least 70% Acrilan. 


Seven Seas automatic wash & wear slacks: 
smoothly tailored in the newest patterned fabrics. 
What gives ’em that luxury look? What makes ’em 
machine-wash, machine-dry or drip dry and go on 
again neat as new with little if any ironing? Acrilan— 
that’s what. (They can be dry cleaned, too!) Pick up 
a pair or two . . . and take a crack at a fistful of money. 


ACRILAN 

*a«gisteredtradem*rk otTh« Chemst rand Corooratiort for its acrylic fit>ar. Chemsirartd makes only the fiber; America’s finest mills and manufacturers do Hie rest. 

Fabric: 70% Acrilan. 30% rayon by Labtex. Left; pin stripe m grey, blue and brown. Right: solid colors in light grey, brown, light tan, oxtord and charcoal blue. 
Both in sizes 23-44. regulars, shorts and longs. About $10.00. 

Win a new automatic RCA WHIRLPOOL Combinatmn Washer-Dryer. It washes, rinses, dries 10 pouhds in one continuous operation, all automatically. 
TltKCIIKVISTRANDCORPtlHATtON. 350 Fifth Atfr..N.V.l • PUnts : ACRILAN* ACKYI.IC KIBKR- IWatur. Ala. • CHEM.'iTR.WD* NYLON. Pcn.aroU Fla. 
See apparel made with Acrilan on the Perry Como time, Saturday mghls, NBC-TV network, sponsored by The Chemstrand Corporation, Check your local paper for time. 



AUSSIE ACE PASSES WHITE GLOVE TEST 


(HE USES GREASELESS VITALIS) 



Ashley Cooper, tennis star from '‘down under,” gets 
Ill's iiair sim-dn'ctl ('vci \' linu* lie plavs. 1 Ic tried grooni- 
iiii; v\'illi ereain and nil hair tonics . . . found they onK' 
^reased-down Ids hair, left messy stains. That’s whv 
Ashle\' switched to \'italis. Vitalis’®' took the grease oiif 
of hair tonic . . . put in V-7®, the <in'mi'lcss grooming 
discoNcrv. It keeps hair neat all day, leases no greasy 
stains as leading creams and oils <lo. And \'italis protects 
against dry hair and scalp, fights embarrassing dandruff. 
Try Vitalis yourself, today! 



VITALIS 
KEEPS HAIR 
NEAT ALL DAY 
WITHOUT 

GREASE 
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Why are people buying 
Volkswagens faster 
than they can be made? 


Here ore some of the reasons: 

(1) Air-cooied engine can't freeze 
or overheat 

The VW engine is m the back Unusual? 
One auto expert considers this the /east 
unorthodox feature of the Volksw'ogen, To 
begin with, it is oir-cooled, on astonishing 
odvanlage when you think of if. No woter to 
boil over m summer, or freeze m winter. No 
onti-freeze needed. No radiotor problems. 

The engine is ingeniously cost of olummum 
ond magnesium olloys, ond is very light and 


( 

powerful, the toughest 198 lbs. going. It is 
beautifully machined for minimum friction; 
you Will probably never need oil between 
chonges. A rear engine, of course, meons 
direct power to the wheels. If is the most 
economical design (no heavy, power-consum- 
ing drive shaft), and so efficient fhol top ond 
cruising speeds ore the some. Your VW runs 
or 70 mph all day without stroin. As for 
enduronce, we hear from VW owners who 
ore still going strong of over 100,000 miles. 

(2) Good control irt ice and snow 
The engine in the back gives superior froc- 
tion to the reof wheels. In mud, sand, ice, 
snow, where other cars skid, you go. 

Naturally, with the engine m the rear, you 
feel the difference ol the wheel of a VW. 
The cor is sure and responsive. 

(3) Torsion-bar suspension holds the rood 
We read with interest the recent adver- 
tisernent of a mojor automotive firm regard- 
ing its new torsion-bor ride. It heralded 
torsion-bor suspension os o great engineering 
ochicvement — ovoiloble up to now m mony 
$10,000 to $15,000 sports cor imports. 

All true with one omission. Volkswagen 
introduced torsion-bor springs with individuol 
wheel suspension. It gives uncanny control 
over rough roods (no bump-bump-bump]. 



elimmotes swing and swoy on curves ond 
reedn'l cost $10,000 to $15,000. Only $1565.* 

(4) Doesn't go out of style 
Do the two cors below look the some? 
Actuolly iheie ore 80 changes m the '59 VW, 
for Volkswagen is changing conlinuoUy. But 
they ore not changes you merely see. 

Wc hove never believed m chonging o cor 
to moke it obsolete, only to make it better. 



In '59, for example, we put 3 oufomotic 
mognets in the oil droin plugs for purer filter- 
ing. Steel springs were added to the clutch 
piolc to moke shifting even smoother. The 
VW hos changed completely over the post 
ten yeors, but not its heart or face. (Fronkly, 
we couldn't change its looks if we wonted to. 
We gave the problem to o greoi Itolion body 
designer. He studied and studied and said, 
"Enlorge the rear window." We did.) 

(5) The meaning of craftsmanship 
At Wolfsburg, at the Volkswogen factory, 
VWs ore rejected every doy because of sur- 
face scratches that are invisible to the naked 
eye. If stems from croftsmonship that does 
things business sense might consider unnec- 
essary. The VW has more color then it needs: 
three coots of lacquer. The car is not merely 
sproyed. It is first submerged in point, bathed 
until a cool builds op on inner surfoces thot 
sproying cannot reoch. It is a shield ogomsl 
corrosion. |A few of the most expensive cars 
are olso pointed this woy.) 

The VW has such close tolerances, it is 
airtight; you open a window to shut the door. 
So tight, il Hoots. Try (hot on your present cor. 

There ore more than 3000 men of Wolfs- 
burg to inspect VWs of eoch stage of pro- 
duction, (2500 VWs ore produced doily; there 
ore more inspectors than cors.) 

(6) 32 mpg and fun to drive 
At 50 miles on hour you get on honest 32 


miles o gallon - regular gas. (Most mileage 
claims ore based on economy runs by profes- 
sionals. Under those conditions, you could 
get close to 50 mpg with Volkswogen. But 32 
is 0 more accurote overage for every day.) 

If is a very eosy cor to hondle. Women who 
shy owoy from the old-fashioned stick shift 
ore surprised of how Volkswogen floats from 
gear to gear. One cntic considers the VW 
shift almost unporolleled in smoothness. 

The car is agile in traffic and parks where 
other cars con'f fit. It is 4 feet shorter than 
conventional cors. It holds 5 odults (there is 
oduolly longer leg room in front than in big 
cors) end o surprising amount of luggoge. 

Above oil, if you like driving, the VW gives 
you 0 sense of personal control and pleosure 
that is olmost lost in this push-button ero. 


(71 Setvite fast, etanawikal 


Dr. Ferdinand Porsche, the automotive gen- 
ius, designed the Volkswagen to hold up. It 
needs less service on the overoge than other 
cars ond costs are smoll. A new front fender 
is $21.75.* A new cylinder hcod $19.95. ‘ The 
cor is so well-conccivcd, its engine con be 
removed ond reploced m 90 minutes. 

VW service is ovoiloble m oM 50 states, 
Canada ond Mexico. All technicians ore 
factory-troined If you could tell how old o 
VW was by looking at if, you'd find vintoge 
VW's still rolling along, good os new. 

(8) The price of o VW is $1565 * coiriplele 

White walls ond rodio are optional and 
so Is a Side mirror. Wc can’t think of anything 
else you might wont thot the VW doesn't 
deliver ot $1565.’ 



It is on honest cor, and we think it the best 
cor for your money tn the world, Millionaires 
drive it, so do college kids ond working 
people Choose the sedan, sedan with sliding 
sun-roof, $1655* or convertible, $2055'. (Good 
to know a used VW sells for olmost os much 
as o new one). Your phone book lists your 
authorized VW dealers. Nice people oil. 

In 1948. we produced 19.244 VWs. In 1958. 
553,399. This yeor, the total will be higher. 

Why ore people buying 
Volkswogens faster then they 
con be mode? Now you know. 




.■j. mss 
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Grofpc'* tjrpat shipt^nK ty- 
coon ia tthown here where he 
mtwt tikes to be; aboard his 
lovely yacht Creok. For a 
look at this unusual floating 
command [>oat. sec page IS. 

l‘Halograpl> bf prinn Sreti 


\'exl week 


► Shotputter Parry O'Urien 
is one of a host of fine ath- 
letes from 25 Western Hemi- 
sphere countries who compete 
at the Pan American Games 
starting next week in Chicago. 


^ Pour pages of color on trot- 
ling's most important race, 
the Ilambletonian. in its at- 
tractive setting at Du Quoin. 
Illinois. piu.s a survey of the 
chances in this year's race. 


^ llx-Davis Cup Captain Kil- 
ly Talbert previews this year’s 
challenge round, with a sjie- 
cial eye on the national dou- 
bles and America's weakness 
in that key pha.<tp of tennis. 


Se«>aT» luAisTUSTKO puMwhwt 
wr<-kly by TIME Inc., MO No. 
Michigan Avc., C'hicago It. III. 
This iiaue is published in a Nn- 
tional, Koatrm-Midwtvl and West 
(;<MU( edition. Second-claa |>oal> 
age i>aid at Chicago, III- and at 
additional mailing ofRcm. Sule 
acriplions: LI.S, Sc Canada S7.50 
one year. 
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fUtCKOOUCTION WITHOUT I'gltMIlMION IB STEICrUV PROHIIIITBO 


aeORTS II.I.USTKATBO Aligtllt ti. liSt 3 




Boeing openings offer 

ENGINEERS - SCIENTISTS 

outstanding careers, 
wonderful Western living 



Human factors space research 


S|,jop-a(ji- at iru-liido 

«'iiMriinmi-til'» anil rontruls tor -p.irr- 
M-liii li- •Ti'ivi. (Illirr jiniKr.nns olTi-rinp 
niil-l-iiiiiitij' career opport unit are 

ItoM^Ki: ilefpii-e missile system, Miiuite- 
man s<,ii,l.r„el ICBM. ailvaiieeil research 
pr(>t;rutiis jinl stuihes for orbital systems. 



Lake Washington in Seattle 
Ihieitif; i^ heaihjuartereit in Seattle, in 
the Pacific Northwest reereation area, 
worhl-fjnious for fresh .mci salt water 
Loatiiif!. fishinjr, huniin|t. skiuif:. \reit 
ahiiuiuls III lake-, sirrains, fore-l-. Mihl 
jear-rimii.l . linule. Year-rouji.i f-oll. 



homes, top-rarikiiif: sehm.ls. eiiltiiral 
activities. Kiijovwon.lt-rliilWe.iern living; 
-.uBoeiMf:! ' 





lent for lly- 
.T Cn-wtlt." 
,ir .le^ree^*) 


In.licstr vn 
>ri.l firlil 
.Irc-st Mr. Si. I, ley M. 

i.illle, it. .-ins \ir|.|.iie 
(:,i..l’.<J.B..»3fi22-Sl'E' 
''r.tlle 24. ’S a«tiiiipliin. 


SfATTLE WICHITA CAPE CANAVERAL 


MEMO from the publisher 


ri'Tins IS the week the hunting sea- 
X son opens in The (ireat I.anil, 
which is how the Aleuts thought of 
Al-ay-ek-sa. And this wt^ek Sports 
I i.i.irsTRATEO's \’irginia Kraft reveals 
the kind of hunting the great land 
ha.s to offer — as more hunters iliitn 
ever seek adventure ami fulfillment 
in the 49th state. 

Hunting, appropriately enough, 
seems to have inspired Alaska’s dis- 
covery .some two centuries ago. When 
Peter the Great commissionefl Vitus 
Bering to finfl out if Asia and Amer- 
ica were seijurate, Russian fur wear- 
ers, moving east, had already hegun 
the depletion of Siberian fur hear- 
ers. Looking farther east, the Czar 
really wanted to know. “How's the 
hunting over there'.’” 

The answer is no .secret today. 'I’he 
hunting is as great as the land itself. 
It still takes an expedition to enjoy 
it, hut difficulties have abated some- 
what since Bering le<l his. 'I'he expe- 
dition Virginia Kraft describes has, 
to be sure, some of those common to 
Alaska, common to expe;litions. com- 
mon to hunting and, perhaps, to hear 
Virginia tell «>f them, common to 
huntresses. 

Call them all afiventure and admit 
that for those who hunt there are 
ratlin no difficulties, only challenges. 
.\nd Alaska's fulfillments more than 
compensate for accepting them, as 
her story atnply i)roves. 

The trophies Virginia Kraft took 
are part of the susjiense of her ac- 
count. Wilhuul revealing them. I'd 
like to recall some other game she has 
taken, about as far from Alaska as 
a hunter ran get. in Kenya: a rhinoc- 
eros, a Ma.sai lion, an elephant and a 


Cape buffalo, for in.stance fTliis U’hs 
Mij Africa, SI, March lb. 19j8'. 

Lndangereti as she has been by a 
number of the more aggressive mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom, Mis.s 



VIRGINIA AND TANA GRIMM 


Kraft has been injured only once. It 
look a rabbit to do it— one of her 
own, which she contributed to the re- 
search on how to train trailing hounds 
I SI, June 29 .. What the rabbit mind- 
ed was illustrated on page .' 12 — just 
about where it .says, "Dog sniffs rab- 
bit.” and \'irginia holds rabbit for 
dog to sniff. The caption omitted the 
sequel: "Rahhit bites fingers,” 

There is a happy footnote to the 
story in this issue, .\Iis.s Kraft, who 
is Mrs. Robert Grimm of N’ew York 
City, on May 8 gave birth to Tana 
Aurland Grimm. Tana has not shoul- 
dered a rifle yet, hut she's almost 
bound to in due course: her name 
comes from the river in Kenya where 
her mother made her first safari. 
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order*. rorn-RiKindi-iire and insi rueiions Tor clinnKe of addri« to: Sl-nRi,; ll.l.rsTRAIKC. ri4li North Miehn.Mii 
AM'iiue, t'hira^o 11, Illmou. Ciiunire of uddrivi r<H(uir<-* ihriM. wn-ka' n<i'ii-e Cleii*,- ioime inai-azme and 
furni«h addrea* lalnH from a rwni iwu,'. or itate exarlly how magazine II addrtxmxj. liielude poilal zone 
numlii-r. I’hange reriuiri'* old a* well ai new addrext, 
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Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Do you fkiiik there can he a perfect game 
in golf? 




n 


TOMMY BOLT P 1 

KEN VENTURI 

{ n 

1958 Open rhiimpioii 

Lo.* Ai'l/rlre Open 


Crytital /{irer, Fill. . 

rliiiinpinii 

\ 1 


(lolfpquipmpni is improvin^i so much that 
wf* will get scores in the low 50s. The per- 
fect Ksnie would be ijeitinK on the Kreeii 
in the reciuirwl numln’r of strokes and 
holing your putt. At WinKwl Foot that 
wotihl l>e 52, now hiuhly impn>bahle but 
po.ssihip in the years to come. 


Srtrt Kronrtsro 


The perfect name is not .S4> much the score 
as it i.s the complete satisfaction you feel 
after playinj; each hole, i'm sure Sam 
Snead d<K*sn't think hi.s 59 was a perfect 
name. No, it will never l>e playe<l because 
the better u play*‘r becomes the more of 
u perfectionist he is. 


n 

j I 

VICHYSSOISE 

(vee-she-swazz) 



ART WALL JR. 

I'J59 Moi^lerg 
rli(nn])ii»i 
ffoiii'sdiifr, /'n. 



No. A ({ulfer must position each tee shot 
in the most favorable sp<it preparatory t«i 
netting on the gnK'n. Then ho has to hit 
to the proper spot on the grt*en. These two 
shots alone are well-nigh impos.sible. If 
you is)uUJ manage them for only nine 
holes you would be a marvel. 


The format would Ik* to make 18 birdies. 
Sure it’s po.ssible, but it will never be 
done. Sam Snead shot the lowest score 
ever in major c*ompetition, a 59. Tommy 
Bolt shot a dO at Wethersfield in as fine a 
game on a tougher course. 1 think that is 
as close to perfection a-s we pro.s will get. 


However you pronounce it 
. . . the flavor is superb. 
Served either hot or 
cold, Crosse & Blackwell 
Vichyssoise is a pleasing, 
pleasant answer to summer 
meals. It's quick, easy to 
serve. But be sure you get 
the genuine Vichyssoise in 
a can. Another fine product 
by CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 



ARNOLD PALMER 

1958 Manlerx 
chiimpion 
Ligonicr, l^n. 



FRANK STRANAHAN 

1950 Hrili!‘h Amateur 

cliainpioit 

Toledo 


If you mean the perfect game within the 
realm of probability, maybe it will be 
playeii. That would mean hitting 18 per- 
fect lee .shots and 18 perfect .second shot.s 
and landing in the cup in no more than 
one or two putts. But no one is ever going 
to birdie 18 hole.s. 


In the perfect game you reach the green 
in the feuest pos.sible number of strokes 
and hole your first putt. If you can reach 
the green in two strokes, then the second 
shot should go in the cup. It will never be 
played. That moans perfect driving and 
putting for 18 holes. 

einiliniied 







EMI 


HOTBOX rioilhiueil 



Clean your lake with R-H Granular 
Weed Rhap-20. Kills most water or 
aquatic weeds. Safe for fish, swimmers 
end water supply. One treatment lasts 
all season. See your dealer or write 

REASOR-HILL Corporation 

Box 36Sf, Jacksonville, Arkansas 


Where Good Sports 

Get Together 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Circulation Now Over B50.000 Weekly 



CARY MIODLECOFF 

i ’.S. 0/« « 
UollyiroiHl. Fl». 


I don’t think the (H’rfort Kamo will over 
Ilf played. Kvfii on your m<isi faniastir 
rounds you won’t hii 3d pfrloct shota 
on a fmr-72 roiir.so. .A K'tlfer’s natural 
makeup won't let him <l<t it. Sum Snoud 
liad 11 c)m*-pult when he shot .t9 

at <ir»Hmhrit*r. That’s pretty tdose to per- 
fection . 



.A perfect Kame hy a pro is one where 
the .shots come oil us he plun-^ them. The 
score has nothinK to <lo with it. Me may 
he playinK uKainst the wiml or with it. 
The point is that his plan works. I don’t 
think the iterfect same has ever heen 
playeri, hut it may he done .soineriay. 
It’s not impossihlc. 


CLAUDE HARMON 

lUiM M Ilf lent 
rhiinipniii 
Miimiiriiiifck, X.Y. 


The jH-rfecl Kame will never he played. 
I shot as Kood a Kame at Seminole, Fla. 
as I will es’er play. .\Iy score, a record 
for the ctiurse, was 60. But I have the 
chart of that course in my office. .An'i 
if I show you the pattern of my score 
you will see that a lot of my shots were 
not perfect. 



TENNIS 


THE TWO BIG EVENTS OF 1959 
AUG. 28, 29, 30 

DAVIS CUP FINALS 

us vs M'.r<'rerof43.nalionel>rrinatiOn 

SEPT. 4 to 13 

NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 

250 players 300 matches 

rCRels on sale ;il 
THE WEST SIDE TENNIS CLUB 

' BO. oird e 23W 

rvlIDTOWN - : r lies B'Cr; 43nd S' 41-; 
DOWNTOWN .itL. 1:0 BroAdAi, 
fein S:j t c*'t •; ■ Vis'trs Stores 


FOREST HILLS STADIUM 



Jamaica Rum for 


FLAVOR 


8 YEARS OLD 

97 Proof • Sehieffelin'i' & Co.. N. Y. 



TONY PENNA 

l9iH S'orih aiiil timilh 
Opfii rhampion 
( 'iHrinuiili 


What do you mean hy a perfect Kunie, 
the evaluation of every shot nr the score? 
If you are talkiiiK about the .score, with 
a birdie on every hole, a couple of hole* 
in one and eaKles un the par 5s, 1 think 
it is a possibility. Some ilay it will lie 
done. Sum Snead didn’t come too far 
from it with a 59. 


EM ‘2 ei-iiKT.s ii.i.l’.hthated AHgutt luit 







MIKE SOUCHAK 

I'JS'J Tiuiriiume}il of 
(’hiimitiiitin iriniirr 
(iniK.'fiuijrr, .V. V’. 


In football every play is Kooti fur n rotieh- 
tlown if each man blocks perfectly. Sim- 
ilarly, in Kolf. if every shut jfoes where 
you plan ami yr>u ^et to the Kreen in 
the fewest possible shots uiul hole your 
putt, it’s a perfect Rame, This is pos- 
sible but it will never be played Itecause 
of human failings. 



HARVIE WARD 

Tu'o-iime C.S. 
Apiiilcur rhoinpioii 
Smi Franeincu 


To me, an amateur, a j>erfeci game of 
golf is a par score on any course. Since 
it is humanly impo.s.sible to hit the ball 
perfectly every time, I wouhl not give 
Ihi-s as a definition of the perfect game. 
I prefer to say that whenever 1 break 
pur. I've playeti better t.nan a perfect 
n>iind. 


TOMMY ARMOUR 

Furmir I'.S. (fpr/i mid 
I'lrA chiimpioo 
Ihlniy lifiicli. Flit. 


No perfect game is possilile in any sport. 
In golf there will always be something 
to spoil a perfect game. Tee to green you 
may Imi pi-rfect, but then perhaps you’ll 
fall down on the greens. On ,a full drive 
the clubhead moves 20 to 22 fwt. I’m 
happy if I can hit five perfect drives in 
a round. 




SAM SNEAD 

I‘rii til Ihr (treeiihner 
(’tiuiilnj Cliih 
H Vf tir S ul pit urSpn ii yit, 
IV. Vo. 


Of course, it's got to be within the realm 
of possibility. The perfect game of golf 
-should be par on any course. Then a bel- 
ter than perfect game, in my opinion, 
wouUi be getting on each green in less 
than the number of strokes required for 
par and holing each green in two putts 
or less. 



tine to your- Atnhassador" 

Substitute ''Sliertnun" for ,\mlias!>aili>r (uImivc) atui yiiu'vc covered two 
of the liotcls more inoidnff Chicago visitors want to he taken to. Hotel 
Sherman, greatest in the Loop. ILitcIs Ambassador, smartest on the 
Cold Coast. They're both liandsomc proof that you are in the linesl 
company wlicn you stay at any Imi>erial Hotel in the U. S. or Canada! 







AIR CONDITIONED FOR YOUR COMFORT 

CHICAGO fHe SHIKMAU 

7H£ HOTELS AMBASSADOR 

CANADA 7Hf tORO SlMCOf. iN rORONTO 

THE LORD ELGIN. IN OTTAWA 


THIS "L” SHAPED POOL ... YOURS IN ONLY 3 DAYS 



I I'Tc at last is .1 |hh)I ih>it lias Hi ked both the lonsti in lion and main- 
Icnancc pnihlmns of uidin.n \ pools In coiiibiiiing ilic new iniraelc 
proclia'i tibcv glass and ageless concrete. 

Pool owners in ke\ aicas ibioughout the I'.S who have enjoyed their 
Swim C^ucen pools I'or live or more years rcporl they look abMiluiely 
bland new, I bin .ire imallccted l)\ m-vcit winicr wcalhci and they 
never nerd ))ainung or talking. 

I’oui builders .ire enthusiasiie too, Ihey point to lonstnielion eeon- 
oinies due to Swim Que<-n's exclusive siinpte-lo-insian design. 

Only wiib Swim Qiiei'n do you get .ill ibesc iin|)oriam features: 



Some exclusive distributorships still available. 


Send for free brochure and name of nearest Swim Queen dealer. 


Nome 

Swim Queen Pool Co. 
300 N. Waukegan Are. | 

Address 

Glenview. Illinois 1 

1 City & Slate 
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Champion’s 
Choice . . . 
because 
you get more 
to like! 

t i i ' " * ' ‘ ' 0 1 

( A' « 1 It • • t u ( 

Iilu\ \s\ t! » • 1 ■ : 1 1 1 1 ivl V, • 'll 


DOROTHY and JOHN UNITAS enjoy the timeless appeal 
of the "Chimes” pattern on this Marlboro "Matched Twosome" 

... a Designer Original print by Tammis Keefe, in blue. tan. 
grey or white wash 'n wear cotton. Hers with roll-up sleeves, 
convertible collar, sizes 10-18. His with permanent-stay collar, 
sizes S-M-ML-L-XL. Each about $5.95. 

niarlbo 



RACING EVENTS 

The best of the Thoroughbred 
races through luid-October 


ftuo. a» ;\rlin4't»>n Hiimlii-np, $100, WO, 
3-yr.*cihN and up, r’ls m,, turf, Wa-ihinn- 
tun at .\rlinKton. Arlington lli-iglits. 111. 
AU6. *j The 'I'ravers, $7.'>,0()0. ;{-yr.-ol<(s, 

I ' j m., Ssirutoga. Saratoga Springs. N.V. 
Auci. 24 The Spinaway, $-'iO,(»00, 'J-yr.- 
«dil fillie.-i, ti f., Saratoga. Saratoga Springs, 
N.V. 

AUG. 26 The Alahanta, $o0,0f)0. 3-yr.-ohl 
fillies, 1 ’ , m., Saratoga, Saratoga Springs, 
N.V. 

AUG. 26 IVinee.ss I’at Stakes, $.'.0,00(). 
yr.-i>ld tillies, 0 I., Washington at .\rling- 
t«n, Arlington Heights, 111. 

AUG. 26 American Derby, $100.00(1. :1- 
.\T.-olds, 1 ■ Washington at Arlitigion, 
Arlington Heights, 111. 

AUG. 26 The Hopeful, $T’i.000. U-yr.- 
olds, 6' . f., Saratoga, Sarat<iga Springs, 
N.V. 

SEAT. 8 Washington I'ark Futurity, $100,- 
000, 2-yr.-ohls, fi ' j f., Washington at Ar- 
lington, .Arlington Heights, III. 

SEPT. 7 Washington Park Handicap, 
$100,000, d-yr.-oldsand up. 1 ’,m.. Wash- 
ington at Arlington, .Arlington Heights, 111. 
s€PT. 7 Jeromi' Hantlicap, $.'i().0(l0, 

(jltls, 1 m., Belniotit Park, Klniont, N.V. 
SEPT. 12 World's Playground Stakes, 
$100,000, -J-yr.-olds, 7 f., Atlantic City, 
Mays I.ainiing, N.J. 

stPT. 12 The Matron, loO.OOO, -i-yr.-old 
:'.llies, f) f.. nelnumi Park, Pilmont, N.V. 
SEPT. 14 .A(iueduct Handicap, $.')0.00(). 3- 
vT.-olds anti up, 1 in., Aiiueduct, Queens, 
N.V. 

SEPT. i» ITiited Nations Handicap, $100,- 
000, 3-yr.-olils and up, by invitation only, 
m., turf, Atlanlir Cit v, .Mays Landing, 
N.J. 

SEPT. i« The Futurity, $7.'i,000, d-yr,- 
olfls, 6'j f., .At)Ueduc1, Queens, N.V. 
SEPT. 26 The Woodward. $100,000. d-yr- 
olds and up, 1 '4 in., A(|ueduci, Queens, 
N.V. 

OCT. 3 Beldame Handicap, $.-)0,()00, d-yr.- 
oldsandup. filliesand mares, 1 '8m.,.At|ue- 
duct. Queens, N.Y. 

OCT. 3 (’has. W. Bidwell Memorial, $dd,- 
000, d-yr.-old.sand up, 1 ' sni., Hawthorne, 
Cicero, III. 

OCT. 6 The Cowdin, $:.n,000. ll-yr.-olds, 
7 f., At|ue<lucl. Queens, N.Y. 

OCT. 10 Manhattan Handicap, $.‘>0,000, 
d-vr.-olds and up, l'’j, in., Ai|Ueduct, 
Qij.ens, N.Y. 

OCT. to Hawlhitrne Juvenile, $d.'),000, ’J- 
yr.-old.s, I'lis m., Hawthorne, Cicpro, 111. 
OCT. 12 l,a<lie.s llan<licap, $.‘.0,000. d-yr.- 
ol<|s ami up, fillies and mares, I'lg m., 
.Atjueduct, Queens, N.A'. 

OCT. IT The Champagne, $100,000, 2-yr.- 
olds, 1 m,, .Aqueiluct, Queens, N.V. 

OCT. IT Hawthorne Gold Cup. $100,000, 
d-vr.-olds and up, 1*4 m., Hawthorne, 
('icero. 111. 
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SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

KDITOK-lN'-rHIF:^: H«-nfy R- l.uw 
KXP'ttTlVE ashistavt: All>eft t- Kurth 





Jrss;;, 


ADMIS’ISTRATIVK t 









^arillfv is made expressly for the man ulio knows llie giiod things of 
life and intends to have them. If you are surh a man. and like to see 
your money go a ]t)tig way. try new 'lartlley After .'sinning 1-otion. 
Soothes razor hum. helps lieal nicks. Its crisji tingle and eool. 
manly scent improve any shave, electric (»r latlier. plus lav 

Yiiu'll likf aU Yurdlfy jirodiiclx for pooil f:rti<>niing. 

Preferred by met} of the uorld around the trorld. 

YARDLEY AFTER SHAVING LOTION 
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designs worsted flannel slacks of 70% "Orion", 30% worsted m the belt-loop model shown, and the 
Cary Middlecoff model (also m 65°b "Orion" 35'^o Comisot rayon). They can be machine washed, 
machine-dried, need little, if any, pressing. Also dry-cieanable. t ako .<>• nfCH 


THE AGE OF “ORLON". .. LUXURY WITH PRESS RETENTION 

Just right lor the Space Age , . . new fail slacks with the scientific 
advantages of “Orion"* acrylic fiber. Modern "Orion" gives them a new 
luxury you can touch and see. greater crease and shape retention, new 
wrinkle recovery All this, £lus longer wear ^ automatic wash 'n' wear 
convenience, makes these handsome slacks as modern as tomorrow! 

cz>Ri_orsi‘ 

ACRYLIC FIBER 

( gOpD 


SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sports informdlion of the week 


BOXiNC The Nt-w \ork Klklc MhUlir 
('ommiwion ihf prumoUTs li- 

renAP nf Kiiopnaohn KntprprlHPH. Inr. (Kiilin, 
VpIpIIx & ('o.) and thp matrhtnakpr'o lirnnap 
of Ktil KiMtpnHohn. ('ommiinion Chairman 
Molvin Krulpwilch Raid the action was 
hascd on Riwt-nmihn’R account of the 
hchind-Rcpnpa power aeramhip at the time 
of the Johanwton-I’attpraon Tixht hr drat 
lolrl in Spokts Ilu’stkatkp. 

FOOTBAkk Hard onthchcciRof UiU Shca'a 
announced third major husehall Ipuruc 
mar ttunt. 2G'ypar-ol(i Texus oil millionaire. 
diRcloRed the formation of a second proft**- 
aional football leaxiie. Four of the six cities 
so far franchised are also includ»*»l in Shea's 
l>a.vhall Icairue: New York. HouiOon, Mfn- 
ncapoliti-Sl. Taul. Uenter (represented in 
both leagues by Rol>erl Ho wsam might pre- 
sumahly share the same stadiums. The two 
other football cities are DallaM and !.•» .An- 
<clc#. The new league to l>e called the 
Amcriran FiHilhall I.caxui- -plans to kick 
olT in the fall of 

Iirri Hell. MFL commissioner, announced 
that all 76 Naiinnal i.eague games will be 
taped tor TV and the l»est 26 repealed twist- 
season as a source of player (lension funds. 

NORSE RACING In the 57th running of 
the J;.‘i7.ri0n Saratoga Handicap liatd K«- 
glc. riinnine third in the ssing to the back- 
stretch look flight under the whipping han<I 
of Manuel Veaza for a neck victory over 
Grey .Monarch (»rr hrliiif’. A 7 5 choice, 
the Cain Hoy Stable colt, carrying top 
weight of 120 [lounds. covered the mile and 
a quarter in u snappy 2:03. 

The never-ending .search for a bargain in 
horsefli'sh (SI. July27i reached a climax 

in the annual Saratoga Yearling Sale of 



BALD EAGLE WINS SARATOGA HANDICAP 


Thoroughlircds. where 2l!i head went for a 
total of |2,77.'i,300 an average of $11,1 13. 
The Saratoga sale rounded out a lively 
il\ree-w«H-k Relling and buying 
C'atifornia. Kentucky and New York, which 
helwis'n July 27 and August 11 saw 633 
yearlings g<> under the hammer for a record 
total of $6,1*22.6011 at an im|>ressive average 
of $10,601. 

GOLF Burly Mike Siiuehak. 32, choked off 
all competition in the $23.(*uO Motor City 
open in Detroit hy whacking nut a lilister- 
ing 72-hole total of 26R, 16 under pur, five 
strokes under the old tournament record, 
including four straight birdies in the second 
round for a 63 and a course-record tie at 
Rolling .Meadowbrook CC. With I lie gov- 
ernment now taking the larger |>art of his 
earnings, Souchak headed home to mwnd 
'he rest of the year with his family. 


hrrmnn from fnrp«» t'hriitli, Tmin, ^nithnl firU 
Hithlanitrr flin"ipinniihip$, Prrih Amhnp, S'.J. 
BOXING KDDIK .U.UHK.V. Purlhn-I, Ort. 
•enrot /r»-f/mti</ ilrfiMUin nfler ilrnppinj <!iiriin 
.S'nirgcT. .VcR' I'offc, nnrr in thr eighlS. Inie* in 
Ikf ninth, k»ijr»«cii?li(«. Frrtn". Ciili/ 

VKTE M'HKfl. /Wit lUtmpir cAom- 

n-i/A ^pAl rt(7«iii«( Flogil J'nllerton uAii knnrkfl 

rifforg'''tr{(h fi/lh-ronm/"' Tko orff 
TAompson. nf iWnmAn,. On. 
l/.KX SUTKFF. ATgtnIina. rtott.i Iht i/oof on 
.Ifofijo Johnton't 1.1-nghl ninning tirtnk aith n 
Hi-raun't lUrixon a! Slmliunn Hqanrt Ounlrn. 

HORSC RACING - irff<V;/,R //. o hit. i-gfl'-olH 

Aniilralian filtf vi/A a lent strirfr. tplnthril Arr 
u-ny Anmr ntrl n muifify Itark fn laky lAr ) ' .-»• . 
tST.IOli .Mairnn II. Ay t Unglht nrfr /fonty's 
fjVm. Arlinflon Perk. Uiehnril I.. Wopnrff np- 
SHOOTING SKro.KI) I.IKIT. MII.TD.V 
FHIKSlIt. StnMn. Mn,,.. *Ao/ uff <i aenrt aj SSK 
out nf n pnitihU AiMl fu takt Initrnatiimal frt<~ 
ri<lr malrk; .MAUIS'E .‘IKHOKAS'T WAI.TKI: 
kAMir.A, ii. of l,ot .Uitlf. btramt firnl mtli- 


mmltl 

Ktarj. .s-f.V/WTKO.U, film Kidtr. \.J .fantnr 
UU*; Camp Ptrrg, Hhio. 

SWimnuNC-f l.V .\MF.UICAS THI.M.S nl £■/«' 
I.iinnint, .Ui>A . prmlMCfl Ihtif a innm for Ihf C .N'. 

ll'i-tard fttmlplt: Chri* I'us .Salfio, .Uol/y 
At'ii. Jmin .V»i7/<»nr,- tnrn't ^to-taril funipir: 
■ • '• «ap»lt». PtttT .Sinf;; 


iromfn’* liit-fatd frfmivlf: Ch 
Jonn Spillant, .S'Airlry .'•foki; mo 


r»n Sall:a, 
' H't-paril fttt- 


imcn'x fiO-yoPfi IwirX- 


Uil- 


Troy, 


om 


Tunp 


/tiff .MalUkrn. 


Urtrn. /IJon .' 


Ktnn, 


Xui'. 


I .\fantfh; a ... 

Ilanrrnfl. f'.i/fji Kempnrr, 
• /.fiSo-yani frt^.lpU: Omttf 

, . fi’iiry Tuhinn, Unn Hnrprr, furk 

Cnnnrr: a'omtn't plaifntm ilirint: /'(i«Ai Jfin 
Mprrii I'opr, Jiinn Ira-in, Takim Spntlint: mpn’« 
.Sum Wall, BiiA Wrhalfr, 


Popr, Jarl l.rsri 


•y Tohin . . 
a t)H,lrrk, PumIu Joi 


t S-m. 


TENNIS- \rSTIl.M.lA dt/folfl India 
moIcAm Io nnf in thf inltminf finalt. enrni 
tithi III mrti Ihf C.S /or fAy Darin Cap in 
frmAyr. HTonkhat. Mau. 


Iry’x , . . 

Prlmonl Slakm. lao Ktnliirkp OcrAyn, n-.r.ef 
\Mniiall Jr.,m fupnU Io ptefor ej Iht TfipU fro. n; 
JtMMY JOsf.S. Calamtl Ferm', Ani.l froirirr 

.'.’i'h mart lAun #11 MiH<oN7n"p«rw»T’B/r/?'w'"/l- 
'IMI'K, *II-y«ir-oW jockey irAe k<u ri»|/Icii fo morr 
lAun i.noo Hfinfie* tint* Ai* firt! .in in I'fit. 
niilionul ftflrAoUcr /or Ihrt* tirnithi gtnrn IHSi- 
seS7K JtHISS'Y I.DFTI S, firti ,otkta la platk 

Iht TripUCrern ■IhlP . /am«/ ri./yr o/ .SVr Harlan 
and .Man o’ llur,- CITATIOS'. Calamil Farm'i 
grtiilrnl, ftn! hotnr fo .in oryr t! mil/ton. Ttiptr 
fraa-n .inner, owl of W -lurl. jir.l .I- li.nr.. rre 

end fr. fimr*. third la-ict: WIIIKI.WVAY. o". 
ofAcr Calamrl T’iplt 


'/oil of Fatat n! .Surufopo .Sprii 
innwiit poll •/ fpntitariirrt n 


l.r/V 




of 


ACICNOWIEOGMENTS 

4 •/je oNo’I'l' 7 A.M71, U.f.L. Noo.|Ho/ 1, 

Nom. t S-t».noo.A.$. Tynf & A.lM*. 

VrCK Bo'e.. 8 Hero ScAorlmoc, Joh" C. Z njnar. 
— ' 14.15 MyroO - 17 -AP. iZl.JohrC.Z.mKMf- 
.ion IB- Sake' & io- 24 -U.P.I.. C'Koge Ir.eux* 
25 Co’ec;-;-. B<ld i'on Pk. Ho". te 3 l 24 . ?7 

Mar, 28 CMc Ho"-. 

32-34 o>- 3 ...r:i i>r *,o>' 39 , 42 -•' 3 ;; W" 

e-' 49 ’O'" B.."i,d« 50 B.^' '■■■- 

n.or<.dei2 54 -Ar-"c'ylla>'olt 5S.S9 Hy P.O." 
62. 63 -R.-eord *Ac«ik, 64- aP.. U.P.I. C -- ' 
-.•fO'V lift 66,67 » r'-ofd »Ae«k. 


faces in the crowd . . . 

NAVCY itAMfnr. Hl-year- 
old swimmer from 
Washington y\C, Seal- 
'le, lietlered her own 
world record mark for 
the Ud-yard butterfly 
by splashing the ili»- 
lance in l:0i).8 at the 
I’un American trials, 
Fu.1t Lansing. Mich. 


non I’TAfEK. Cleveland 
Brown ilraft choice, 
wu-s named mast valu- 
uVile All-Star player 
in game against Balti- 
more {’oils, was only 
All-Star quarterback 
to drive team inside 
Colt lO-ynrd line in 
2!) 0 loss at Chiciigii, 





avF.s HAVSKv. 30. from 
S»-eden, -swept into 
I’li'mouth, Fngland in 
his new yawl Axilrn. 
liecaine the corrected- 
' ime w inner of the 60.'. 
mile Fnstnet race. F,ng- 
land'.s biggest, and one 
cif the world's tougli- 
• --1 races. 


iiAitUY l■AllKKH.23-yeHr 
old stroke from Phila- 
delphia’s V<~iper Boat 
Club, couched by for- 
mer Diamond Sculls 
champion Jack Kelly, 
took National Rowing 
titlcat Detroit, Ix-came 
likely ciindi'lale for I )i- 
amond Sculls himself. 




JAN'K KAi.iiASAKF. 24- 
year-old mermaifi from 
New York City, won 
the novelty title by 
donning an niiuaiung. 
diving into the surf at 
Pensacola Reach. Flu. 
undswimming I I mili-s. 
submerged, through 
the cool blue. 


JAMFS*l’ASI’KllS,28-yeur 
old plurnlker from Ru- 
cine, Wis.. led I'.S. 
team in swi'ep of all 
four titles for world 
archery championship. 
lir<ike world record of 
'2.231 total points liy 
shuoling 2,‘J47 points, 




CAKI. YASTKZKMSKI. 1 !*• 
year-old busebullprom- 
ise billed us the ne.xt 
Te<l Williams by the 
Ke<i Sox who paid 
$HI0.()00forhim— Irelt- 
ed way to the top of 
the ('lass B Carolinu 
l-eugue wit ha ..377 but- 
ting average, 


ItXU.HTRATED Aagatl H. ItSf 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The San Vranc'iMo (iianl.s got good relief 
work from slow-bali Pitcher Stu Miller 
i he w<in two successive games ) and clutch 
hitting from Willie Kirkland i he won both 
th<ise games with ninth- anil lOlh-inning 
hitsi. Willie McCovey continutnl lo hit 
well I .;1S6 I and was joinwl by a revived 
Willie Mays. The Los .Angeles Dodgrr*.' 
bright young pitchers were jolted hard 
last week. Both Don Drysdale anti John- 
ny I’mlres were knocktsl out t>f the box 
twice and Sandy Koufa-x once. With Rog- 
er Craig unable to finish his last three 
games, the Doilgers appearwl a bit shaky 
(hid xcf piiijr Jl! •. The Milwaukee Itraves 
got bad pitching one day and bad hit- 
ting the next anil fell farther behind. 
With no irailes or promising farm hanils 
in sight, (iM John McHale commentetl: 
“It’s .strictly up to the men we’ve got 
now to pull this thing out. A champion- 
ship club shouldn't make the mistakes 
that this club has been making." Man- 
ager Haney was even inort- to the point. 
"TheyTe taking their defeats too light- 
ly," he burked. "I tlon't see how they 
can laugh and joke and clown arounti 
wlien they've got so much at stake. A 
few of them show they mind losing. Bui 
all of tliem sh()uld.’'The 1‘iiisburgh Pirates 
.si*emed to relax, now (hat they seem to be 
out of the pennant race, and won three in 
a row, six out of seven. The Chirugo t ubs’ 
long-silent hitters finally came to life in 
windy Wrigley Fiebi. They piled up of) 
hits, IT home run.s, 4s runs in five winning 
games against the Dodgers and Giants. 
"The wind blowing out makes all the dif- 
ference in the world,” aiimitted Manager 
Schelfing. "We just now are getting the 
hilling we figured to get all season.” The 
t'ini-innuii Keds pounded their way to five 
wins in .seven games. Since Fred Hutchin- 
.son took over at All-Star Game time, the 


STARS OF THE SEASON 

Ame'iwn iMiue Ntiional Lea(ue 
THE BEST PITCHERS 

Games won Wynn. Chi 16-7 Anianelli. SF ILS 

Complete games Pascual Wash 13 Buidelle Mil 15 

Hits pel game Scaie. Clev 6 77 Antonelh. SF 7.77 

Walks per game Lary Del I 73 Hewcombe Cm I 17 

SOspeigame Scoie. Clev 3 I? Koulai LA 9 81 

Runs pel game Wilhelm Ball 7 50 Antonelli. SF 7.97 

THE BEST HITTERS 

Petcentage Kuenn Del 351 Aaron Mil 3S7 

Home tuns Killebrew Wash 36 Banks. Chi 35 

(I per llVi A6) (I per 17 AB) 

Elba base hits Colaxto Clev 54 Aaron Mil 74 

Killebren Wash 54 

Runs scored Yosl. Del 91 Pinson. Cin 101 

THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAME 
Most runs Cleveland 4.86 Cmcmnali 5 13 

Fewesi opp luns Chicago 3 87 San Fianciseo 3 97 

MosI hils Cleveland 8 97 SI Louis 9.50 

Kansas City 8 97 

fewesi opp hits Cleveland 7 97 San Francisco 8 75 

MosI HRs Cleveland I 16 Milwaukee I 14 

Washington 1 16 


Fewesi opp HRs I 


081 


Milwaukee 086 


Red< have played ihc best ball, except for 
the Giant.<, in the league. I’inson, Bell and 
Robinson -two, three and four in the bat- 
ling onler hit .437 for the week, knocked 
in 31 of the Red.s’ .53 runs. Hut luckle.ss 
Roy McMillan broke his collarbone and 
will be out the rest of the year; he hail 
played only 13 games since coming back 
from a -seven-week layoff with a broken 
bunil. The Si. Louis Curiliniils called it 
ijuil-i for the year and announced: "In an 
effort til use more of our younger players, 
Stan Musial will not see much action for 
the remainrler of the season." The Cards 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Jensen Bus (.784) 
Killebiew Wash (749) 
Mal/ane Bcs(784) 
Mmpso Cli!v(303) 
Calavilo. C'ev (.77?) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Robinson. Cm (.313) 
Pinson Cm ( 378) 
Banks Chi ( 3\t) 
Aaron Mil (367) 

Mays SF< 307) 

'lift 


Runs TtnmmptPs TolalRuns 
Stored Batted In* Produced 


e .1.5' r.i 


■j mu from unit 


lost four one-run gamc< out of five an<I 
settled into seventh place, The I’hiladel- 
phiii Phillies hari another metliocre week 
anrl lost four out of seven. Gene Conley, 
strong man of the staff, faltered. He blew 
an eight-run lead, and the I’hils lost an 
incri'dihle ball game 15 13, 

Slandinis SF 66.50. LA 64-53. Mil 67-53 Pill 
58-59 Chi 57-58. Cm 56-67. SIL 55-64 Phil 49-68. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The chicaKii While s<.\. looking more 
and more like a sure thing, varied the act 
a bit hikI ran up some big scores. In one 
game they got 11 runs, in another nine. 
Sherin l.ollar, oui to prove that the Sox 
do have a big RBI man after all. batted 
.3M, hit four home riin< and drove in 
nine run.i. iTevious to that, he had been 
given a four-day vaeation by Manager 
Lopez iK'caiise bis run production hail 
been so poor '42 .ABs without an RBI '. 
The CleseUnd Iruliuns' situation in the 
pennani rac4' has become crilical. "We 
need some topnotch pitching to get us 
going." said Manager (Jordon. With his 
two aiN--. Cal McLish and Jim I’erry, 
bothensl by arm trouble, Gordon turned 
once again to the fading Herb Score. Ilerli 
irierl a no-win<lup delivery, but it wa.sn't 
much help. He gave up four hit.s, five 
walks and five runs in 2':i innings. The 
Buliimori- Orioles would 1)0 ill (rouble if 
it weren't for the supi-rb pitching of '20- 
year-old Milt I'appa.'. Five of his last six 



OLD FOLKS Gene Wnodling <37 < unrl Kar- 
ly Wynn <39 are kicking up their heels. 
Gene is baiting .323. Wynn has won 16. 


decisions have been low-hit, compietc*- 
game victories. When the New York 
Y'ankee.s Won six ill a row, there was .some 
talk that the Yanks might come back, 
like the Giants in 1951. The talk stopped 
abruptly when the Yanks lost their next 
five games. As if to empha-size their in- 
eplness, they blew two of ihe game.s in 
the eighth inning when Ryne Duren gave 
up game-losing home runs. The Deiroit 
Tiger-s passed the million mark in attend- 
ance for the 14th time in 15 years, ilespite 
another mediocre season. "These people 
must be crazy,” remarked one player 
when several hundred fans turntHi up at 
Ihe airport lo welcome the team home 
from a roiul trip. "Don't they know we're 
in tlie second division?" The Kansas Ciiy 
Mhlelirs’ slump ‘ 13 defeats in Hi games 
endeil when Bud Daley and Ned Garver 
turneil in back-to-l>ack completo-ganic 
win.s oser the While Sox. The Itusion Iti-d 
.Sox got more timely hitting from young 
Gary (Jeiger. His ninth-inning home run 
beat the Orioles, and an eighlh-iiinirig 
homer against the YanktK*s wa.s the ile- 
ciding run, .After the Washington .Scn- 
aiors lost their 22nd game out of 23 
played. Manager Lavagetto saiii to the 
team: "You're running scareii and thert*’s 
no sense in it. What have you guys got to 
be light about? We’ve had a reputation 
as spoilers here in Washington, but you 
guys aren’t spoiling anything but ymir 
future. I think the Washington fans have 
lieen extremely patient. A lot of you would 
have been run out of other towns,” The 
Senators immediately won three straight. 

St»ndin{c Chi 69-45 Clev 67-49. NY 58-59 Bull 57- 
58 Ost 57-60. KC 55-67 BoxI 54-63 Waxh 48-69 


Colavilo 34 
TtianOox 73 
Mamie 77 
Maiwell 75 
Mans 14 


TEAM LEADERS 

Ballme Homers 

AMERICAN LLAGUt 
Chi Fos .326 Lollar 17 

Clev Minoxo 303 

Ball Woodliflf 374 

NY Mantle 785 

Del Kuenn 351 

KC Mans .789 

Bos Runnels 319 

Wash Allison .777 Killebrew 36 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SF Cepoda 315 Cepeda 73 

LA Snider .373 7 with 19 

Mil Aaron 367 Mathews 33 

Pill Burgess 306 Stuarl IS 

Chi Banks 311 Banks 35 

Cm Pinson .378 Robinson 77 

SiL Cunnin(ham 345 Boyer 77 

Phil Freese 786 Freese 17 


Pitchers 


Wynn 

McLish 

Pappas 


Daley 

Oelock 


Anionetli 16-6 
Drysdale 15-7 
Burdette 16-17 
Face 15-0 
Hobble 17-9 
Newcoinbe 10-6 
McDaniel 17-11 
Conley 11-7 
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COMING EVENTS 


2 } lo Augiii^l 27 

AH limttart K h.T. 


ir Color ttUrui'i’t * TrteriAwn 9 fitiu-ork ru'lio 


Fridiif/, August 21 


Inll. IJirhlninK rhamiis., final day. Grnnw 
I'nintr Karni*. Mich. 

S’«'*l>i>rl Trophy raiH-. N'i'W|irift. U.l. ihrouKh 
Auif. 23 . 

BOXING 

Ray v». rlay, liKht-hoavyx, |1) rd«.. I’hilad<-I- 
l>hiu, 10 p.m. NHC’ . 

FOOTBALL 'pros, |ir(>acaw>n 

v*. New Yoik. OalUx. U;J.’> p.tn, 

TRS’. 

Waahinitlon ai Ix>» Anai'li-* N • 

HORSC oaciNO iiroiicrs' 

M<wnKor Stake pare. $.S<Mic»i». Wc-alliury, N' V. 


SHOOTING 

Grand Ameriran Trapahnnl, Vandnlia. Ohio 
'ihriiuxh Auicuat 29 1 . 

WATER SKIING 

N'ail. Water Kki chaiT)[>«., I^nmia, N.H. 
(IhrouKh AUE. 23), 


Snliirdnii, August 22 

* Hi>9lon al Delroii, 2:2.S p.m. (NBC'. 

* San rranriamal I'hiladi-lphia, t i.'i.'i p.m. 'C'R.Vi 

■ lam AnEOlca at I'ittsburKh, 1 :20 p.m. - Mutual '. 

FOOTBALL tpriM. primraaoiti 

* t’hirago Cardinala va. I’illaliumh at Austin, 
T.-xaa. ID p.m. lABG . 

ChiraKo Heura va. l’hilndfl|ihia ai Biwum . 
Clevi-lund vs. Delroil at Akron iN i. 

HORSE RACING 

Arlinglun Handirap. $ 11 ) 0 , 001 ). WiishinKlon at 
Arlinglon 1‘ark. III. 

« The Trnvprs. $7ri,cKH). Siiratoga, N.Y. 'GBS • 
llr»lli'ra< 

Arrmrfean-N'aiionol .Maturity trot. $62 .<nm). 
firi'ro, III. 

Sundnit, August 22 

BASEBALL 

* Boston at Cleveland. l:2.’i p.m. ICHS'. 
a Baltimr>f<< at Detroit. 2:23 p.m. 'NBC 

■ New York al Chieago. 2;2ll p.m. Mutual '. 

BOATING 

.Natl. Stork OutlKiurd rhumps., final day. Se> 

(ireiit Burrington Kennel t'luh show, Gn-at 
Barrington. Mass. 

FOOTBALL |>rin. preseiiaon ' 

(ina-n Bay at San Kranriwii, 

TRACK a FIELO 
I .S. Relay rhumiis.. HulTalu. 

August 2 i 

BOATING 

Adam* Cup. Rye. N.V 'through Aug. 27). 
Nall. Raven rhamii*., Cleveland 'through Aug. 


rS(iA Women's Amateur, Washington. D.C. 
tthrnugh Aug 29 . 

HORSE RACING 

The Spinauay. $5H,l)i>0, Saratoga, N.Y. 


Tue^daij, August 25 

BOATING 

Harmsu'orih Trophy rare, unlimited hydros, 
Detroit through Aug. 27 . 

Wednesday, August 26 

BOXING 

s Siiieh vs, Rodriguez, ueltem. II) rds.. I.g>ula- 
ville. 10 p.m. ABC'. 

FISHING 

lull. Hawaiian Billfish Tournament, Kona, 
lluwaii ilhrough Aug. 29i. 

HORSE RACING 

The Alabama. $.'>().0i)0. Saraloga, N.V, 

Prinei.M i’al Slakes, $3<l,O0(i, Washington at 
Arlington I’ark, HI. 


Thursday, August 27 

BASEBALL 

■ Boston at Chieago, 23BI |i m. Mutual'. 


PAN AMERICAN GAMES 

<)|M'ning wremonii's. Chieagu 'games continue 
through Sept. 7 . 


•Sit' liM'kl listing 




T I'MCJ/ing an tilt} diifi ncu- 
tricks is im iimrc ilifliriilt tliaii 
petting a (IfViitcii s|iortsiiiaii to 
cliaiipc liis sIlIc Ilf liiintinp. I'ur 
radical dc|iartiircs fniMi traditimial 
puns and pear alwass creale emv 
trovers) —and require llic lest of 
time to pain wides|iiead accept* 
aiH'c )\illi outiliiorsinen. 

Several year.* apo. for example. 
A&F incliiileii a reMilulionary 
color ill uiir selection of fieltl 
clotlies- liuntinp yellou. .\mi it's 
still tin* suliject of hoi tiehates nhcii 
hunicrs pet topcthcr. 

This new de\elii|»mcnl was no 
jtlle whim - hul the result of an e.x- 
tensive stuily of huiitinp safety, in 
wliich yellow was proved lo he hy 
far the most visible cohir in the 
spectrum. Tlie classic reil for game 
and upland sliootinp. tlicse iiixiinps 
showed, is often diflicult to tlis- 
tinpuish from tlie preens and 
browns of the fall landscape. 

lien several slates recoin- 


mended vellow <-l<ithcs for iriluin 
Ivpes of hiinlinp. a iiuinlier of tra- 
ditionalisl.s resisted the chanpe. 
I’lenty of hunters wore iiolhinp hut 
reti. .some cnnleiideii. and lived lo 
rijK* tilil apes. 

.\Ian\ Ininlers. confident in iheir 
own areas, have liad no part of the 
reil-\ ellow eonlroversv. ()nail 
shooiers stick lo liisiiix'iiM.' white. 
And their i|uarry doesn’t seem to 
object. Hut still huiiler.s, since 
<lii< ks and peese arc w ary anil keen- 
siphled. conceal llieinselves in 
liliiuls with elolhinp tlie color of 
dead grass or in newer multicolor 
camouliape patterns. 

\\ bile we feel that there is imieh 
lo recoinmeiid hunting yellow, we 
resjM-et a sportsman’s right to his 
own ojiinioii. So our wi>i Id-famous 
stoeks of hunting wear for men and 
women include all tht* traditional 
cobn.s plus new finnling yellow — in 
styles and weight.s for complete 
combirl in every sort of weather. 


fluERCR-oiviiiiE & Fitch 

362 M\III>(»\ WKNl'K. NKW YORK 
t.BK VGO SAX 1 RAM ISCO HVAXMS 
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ILLUSTRATED 


OLD ARCHIE 
WOLFS HIS LAMB 


Acting out an Aesop fable, Master 
Moore retains his championship with 
A ctofeat of Yvon Durelle 


by MARTIN KANE 


Y <H' could count on the thumbs of two boxing 
gloves the number of prizefighters now around 
who shine jiv'ith the radiance of the old masters. One 
is Sugar Ray Robinson. The other is Archie Moore. 
Some few more are competent but even in their 
declining years these two, in victory or defeat, are 
magnificent. 

The magnificence of Archie Moore was clear to 
see the other night in the Montreal Forum. In the 
very ring where last winter he had all but surren- 
dered his light heavyweight championship to 
clumsy but- hard punching of Yvon Durelle, the 
hero of French Canada, Archie took instant and 
effective command. On that December night Archie 
was downed four times, then rose and, with a groggy 
gesture of noblex>fe oblige, knocked out Durelle. 
Downed four times on this August night, Durelle 
was unable to rise the fourth time and was counted 
out by Referee Jack Sharkey. 

As Archie put it afterward, with the sweet venom 
of one who has been grace!es.sly annoyed by a peas- 
ant. ‘‘You should not enter a mule in a race at 
Santa Anita.” 

A few weeks before the return bout, Archie had 
dropped into Jack Dempsey’s restaurant in New 
York to entertain a group of well-wishers with his 
prevision of the fight. He was seething at Durelle, 
who was saying absurd things about long counts 
and other vain tricks that, Durelle professed, cheat- 
ed him of victory in their first fight. But Archie 
chose to speak of revenge only in parables. He re- 
called to his listeners Aesop's fable of the wolf and 

eonlinued 

Photograpkg by Hy 

DURELLE'S FACE CRUMPLES (left) as MoDFc lands a right, 
one of four kinds of punches the champion use<l in knock- 
out series. Durelle went to the canvas (rirjhl) four times. 





TRIUMPHANT MOORE CORNER CONGRATULATES THE CHAMPION AS CHALLENGER DURELLE ROLLS UNNOTICED ON THE CANVAS. 


OLD ARCHIE roiiliiHiru 

thf lamb, in which the lamb souKht 
witlj simple logir to establish that 
he was innoeeiU ol wronKiloing to 
the wolf and, therefore, should not 
be eaten. 

“I was drinking in the stream," 
the wolf snarle<l, as Arrhie remembers 
the quotes, ‘‘and you muddied it.” 

“But you were drinking upstream,” 
the lamb replied so shrewdly. 

■‘Well, I’m about to eat you any- 
way,” the wolf (luipppd back at him. 

.\rchie pondered a moment and 
then made hi.s pronouncement. 

“It doesn’t matter what Durelle 
says,” he proclaimed. “I’ll eat him 
anyway.” 

Here and there you could find an 
excuse for Durelle’s grumbling. The 
return fight had been twice post- 
poned — once because Archie devel- 


oped a psycho-somatic condition of 
the right heel, caused by an excess of 
w«‘ight on his feet and re.sultant emo- 
tional distre.ss at the thought of cut- 
ting out food altogether in the time 
left to him to get hack down to IT'j 
jjounds. Then there had been a much 
more serious po.siponement because 
of an emergency mastoid operation 
on his wife, .Joan, who rectivcrcd .so 
well and so quickly as to he refresh- 
ingly pn*senl at the fight, a while 
orchid on her left shoulder matching 
the white bandage about her right 
ear. Only when the problem of his 
beloved’s welfare was off his mind 
did Archie go hack to training. 

Durelle had his problems, too. He 
was, for one thing, getting a mere 
$15,000 for a fight that was to pay 
Archie a fat $175,000. Though this 
weighed on him somewhat, and led 
to financial sulking in his corner, he 


shrugged it off at last — until he ar- 
rived at the Korum atul found that 
one of hi.s entourage had forgotten 
to bring the dice. Deprived of his 
customary crapshooting workout in 
the waiting lime before a fight, ^’von 
glumly submitted to a deviate ver- 
sion of gin rummy. 

A BREACH OF ETIQUETTE 

Maybe he won at gin, or maybe it 
was the cheers of the partisan crowd, 
1 1,555 of wliom paid to get in. but he 
did seem incongruously cheerful be- 
fore the bell. A gap-tnothe«l smile 
darkled on his lips at a witticism of 
Trainer Charley (loldman, who had 
been specially hired to make a brick 
without straw, just as he had done 
with the awkward Rocky Marciano 
when Rocky was 27. The awkward 
Durelle is 2!). 

“Once he gets hit,” Charley said 
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after the light, “this fella forgets ev- 
erything you tell him.” 

Durellp fiid in fact show some signs 
in the first round tliat he liad liad a 
mile of kindergarten schooling. He 
carried his right hand professionally 
tucked against hi.s left jaw and lie 
tlirew two combinations — a 1-2 and 
a 1-2-1. He also crouched a hit. 'I'hat 
wa.s all. Archie won the rouml easily 
witli rights and lefts to the head. 

Then Durelle made his first mis- 
take. He went on punching after the 
hell. This hri-ach of eli(|Uette ruffled 
Archie. He went glowering hack to 
his corner and in the next round, 
though one of the three judges i ref- 
erees do not vote in Montreal' gave 
it to Ilurelle, Archie taught Vvon his 
manners, slamming him with rights 
and lefts to head and body. Durelle 
threw a lot of punches, too, and they 
may have influenced tlie minority- 


judge. hut they landeil mostly on 
Archie’s crisscrosseil arms. One left 
hook to the body did clearly hurt 
Moore. 

The third round ended it. Moore 
went out to finish «he fight, partly 
because Durelle had hit him on a 
break in the second round, partly he- 
<-ause theday has come when Archie’s 
years make it dangerous for him to 
prolong a fight. After hashing I)u- 
retle with a succession of three-punch 
comliinatioiis he delivereil the key 
blow — a hard left hook to the heart 
which, short of his knockout deliv- 
eries. is as punishing a punch as the 
learned Archie knows. It so weakened 
Durelle that moments later he was 
almost helpless when Archie caught 
him with a left-right to the fiead that 
pul him down for a nine count. I'p 
again, a left uppercut sprawled him 
through the lowest rope, and he 


stayed down for anoUier toll of nine. 
By this time he was so unsteady that 
a mere left jab sent him staggering 
backward through the ropes. He was, 
furthermtire, dim-witted enough now 
to he up at six, instead of taking a 
full. hea<l-clearing count of nine. The 
final knockihiwn w as on a smashing 
right to the head, \ irtuo.so Archie had 
used four different punclies to put 
his man away. 

After the fight, in a futile effort 
to escajie the swarming pre.ss, a de- 
spondent Durelli- retreated to a small 
cubicle in liis dressing room ami sat 
there wiping his tear-<limmetl eyes. 

"rm just no good,” he wi'pt. as he 
hail wejit wlien Moore lieal him in 
their first fight. “I was useless, no 
good for nothing. My conscience i.s 
hurt more than anything idse. It 
won't be loo long before 1 retire. Two 
niori' mali’hes and I am through. 
There is no more future now. 1 am 
heartbroken. Sick, sick, sick." 

Bui llu*ti. he thoiiglit. he might 
just try the heavyweight division, 
where tliere wouhl be no problem of 
weightmaking. 'Phe i<lea seemeil to 
cheer him. 

Ill .Archie’s ilressing room there 
was postflght joy among liis handlers 
and fricmls hut the master liim.self 
was (daying it cool. 

"Frankly,” he said, relaxing in the 
white brocade silk robe he had worn 
into the ring, "I anticipaieil some 
little discomfiture in the early rounds 
until I could strike a ilamaging blow. 
I would have enjoyed a savage brawl 
until the last few rounds.” 

Ill or out of the ring, ()1<I .Arch is 
magnificent. *nd 




NICE BOYS, BUT NO MATCH 


The battle-wise Colts teach the College All-Stars a 

lesson and prove the pros can win this game when they want 


by TEX MAULE 

T hi: mild-nianneret] younj; man 
sat htinched ovct a thick, rare 
steak, mutichinK liappily ami listen- 
ing to a thrcc-pi(-<-c Itaml play pro- 
gressive jazz. 

"I prefer <’lassii-a! music," he .said 
relleclively throuRh a mouthful of 
steak. Then, in answer to a question, 
"1 expected the worst and it hap- 
pened." 

Tlie niikl, hungry s'ounK man was 
Lee Ciro.sscup. A couple <»f hours 
earlier he had risked life an<I linih 
(juarterbackiiiK the f'olleKe Ail-Stars 
against the Baltimore Colts in liot, 
liumi<l Soldier Field in Chicago. The 
wor.st which Imd fulfilled his expecta- 
tions was the 29-P lieatiiiK the Colts 
hamled the All-Stars. (Irosscup had 


performed well enouKli undi-r the cir- 
cumstances; the circumstances, in 
litis case. W(*re something over a half 
ton of Colt linemen, under whom 
(irosscup and the other All-Star quar- 
terbacks sp4-nt a cood deal of the 
eveniiiK- The Colts proved cundu.sive- 
ly that which really requires no fur- 
ther proof: any time the pro team 
cares enough in this annual charity 
game, it can beat the All-Stars about 
as it pleases. 

This is no reriection on the .\11- 
Stars and certainly none on the very 
capable All-Star coaching staff, head- 
ed by ' Ht<i Graham. The Uloh All-Star 
team was not as good as the 11»58 
S(iuad, which beat the Detroit Lions, 
principally because it lacked speed. 


At a pregame banriuet. when some- 
one finished a .speech by remarking, 
"May the better team win." Graham 
replie<l. unhapiiily and prophetically, 
"It probably will." 

The reasons for the All-Star (U'feat 
are fairly simple. First, the collegians 
<-ould never ciintain the nmssi\e Colt 
<lefensive line. As the game \^ore on, 
Graham, who had been sending out 
four and five receivers on pass plays, 
kept more ami more men in to block. 
Kven when he had .seven blockers pro- 
tecting Grosscup, or Baylor’s Buddy 
Humphrey, or Michigan’s Bob I’ta- 
cek, or Washington's Bob Newman, 
the (’oils poure<l tlirough. The All- 
Star (juarterbacks, always hurried 
and often in the grip of Colt linemen 
when they threw, could never mount 
an effective pH.ssing offensive. The All- 
Star running ana<-k shattered against 
the same line. 

Although it is doubtful that the 
.All -Stars couhl have done much better 



COLT OUARTERBACK JOHN UNITAS (191 SENDS LI 


MOORE (24) ON A SWEEP AROUND ALL-STAR FLANK FOR A SUBSTANTIAL GAI 


undiT any cotulilions, they sutTert*d 
a disastrous blow to their morale 
late in the first quarter from which 
they never rec«)vere(l. With Oross- 
eup at (juarterback and the All-Stars 
moving jls well as they ever di<l, 
Houston’s Don Brown started a pass 
pattern and was smashed to the 
ground by (’olt Linebacker Bill I’el- 
lingtiHi. So severe was the impact that 
Brown swallowed his tongue. He lay 
on the ground, jerked spasmodically 
and finally stopped breathing. Only 
frantic work by trainers and doctors 
saved his life. By the time he was 
carried from the field and taken to 
the hospital, the game had been de- 
layed 15 rninute.s, the All-Stars w«*ri- 
completely demoralized, and they had 
l)een deprived of one of their most 
effective running l)ackii. A couple of 
plays later, on fourth clown, the All- 
Star center lofted the ball high over 
Punter Dave Sherer's head into the 
end zone and past the end line for an 
automatic safely, giving the Colts a 
2 0 lead which mushroomed to 29 9 
in the next 18 minutes. 

(riven time enougli to compose a 
.sonnet on every pass play. Baltimore 
(Quarterback Johnny IJnitas picked 
holes in the eager l)ut often inept All- 
Star ilefense. He threw almost ca.sual- 
ly to Jim Mutscheller, Raymond Ber- 
ry and T.enny Moore, three of the 
best rec’eivers in professional football. 
Once, to add to the confusion in the 
ranks of the All-.Star pass defense, he 
tlirew to Halfback L. Cl. Dupre for 
one of tile Ibree touchdown passes he 
l»rought off. 

By tlie tinte the half ended, the 
game was over. In the second half 
Colt Coach Weel) Kwbank took a long 
look at his rookies and tried out Ray 
Brown at c^uarterback. Brown wUl 
have to backstop Unitas this season, 
now that the Colts have <lealt (leorge 
Shaw to the New York (liunts. Work- 
ing with a second-string line and 
liackfield, he seemed good enough, 
although no one can deny that he is 
fortunate in having a secure job as a 
defensive halfback. 

Incidentally, the All-Star .scouting 
reports liad li.sted Brown as vulner- 
able on defense. Brown plays a deep 
back in the Colt .secondary; against 
the All-Stars he was all over the field, 
knocking down innumerable pa.sses 



TtPiCAL Colt finesse shows in pass atlark. 
as Mutscheller, all alone, reache.s for hall. 
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DODGERS 


In a unique poll, players from 
five noncontending National 
League clubs predict an upset 

by ROY TERRELL 

I T USED to be that a man could 
Stef) into any barbershop or liar 
and, for the price of a shave and a 
haircut or two short beers, find out 
who was going to win the National 
League pennant. But no more. Things 
are so mixed u|) these days even the 
cal) drivers aren’t sure. 

The s|)ortswriters liave all made 
their preclictions. changed their 
minds an<l made them again. Tele- 
vi.sion and ra<lio eommentalors wa- 
ver, between commercials. And the 
filayerson the three contending teams 
are no helf) at all; each is sufiremely 
confident of victory. Well, anyway 
they’re firetty sure. 

In Milwaukee, fans say the Braves 
are still the team to beat — which is 
exactly what one might expect in 
Milwaukee. Butin Los.Vngeles, when- 
they booed the Dodgers last year, 
they now look upon Duke Sniiler and 
that monstrosity of a screen with af- 
fection an<l blow trumfiets when the 
heroes apjiear. The least of San Fran- 
ci.sco’s trouble.s is tlie pennant the 
(FiaiUs are a shoo-in i; tliey’re more 
worried that tlie m-w ball park may 
not be rea<ly for the World Series. 

So. last week. Spouts Illustrated 
decided to ask tlu* members of the 
Jive National League teams that are 
apparently out of tlu* race how they 
thought tins thing would come out: 
buJTeted about for more than four 
months, they should have a gmxl 
idea by now. And aside from Cub 
Ernie Banks, wlu) thought the ('hi- 
cjigo Cubs would win, and Pirate 
BoVi Skinner, who voted for the I’itts- 
burgh Pirate.s, they did. They liked 
the Braves, the < Bants and the Do<lg- 
ers. .’Ml three. Of course. liallplayiTs 
get haircuts and ride in taxicalis, too. 
'fhey have even been known to go 
into bars. 

The poll did prcnluce a winner, 
however, and acconting to the more 
respectc'il bookmaking houses, the 
players picked the long shot of the 
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SHOULD WIN IT! 


with thoir kiiul of pitchins. Aclcock 
is SI good streak hitter aiul can carry 
a club ill a stretch drive.” 


three. The Dodgers, said the also- 
rans. will win the pennant. Not the 
Ciiants, who were leading when the 
poll was taken, nor the defending 
c'lainpion Braves, but the Dodgers, 
who finished seventh last \car 

In individual balloting, the D<idg- 
ers received 4’J first-place votes, the 
Braves d7, and the Giants -bo. In vot- 
ing by teams, the I’hil.s. Reds and 
Cubs said that Los Angeles wouhl 
v\in. The f’irates were strong for Mil- 
waukee. and the Cardinals made Sun 
Francisco an overwhelming choice. In 
most cases the voting reflected tlie 
results of the season series between 
the voting teams and each of the 
conteiKlers. Tlie Giants have clob- 
bered the ('ards with regularity, so 
the Giants were the choice of the 
Cards. I'ittshurgli, which has played 
well again.sl tlie other two, can’t In-al 
Milwaukee, so the I’irates voteil for 
the Braves. Only Cincinnati cliose 
to be different: the Keils, who have 
a lopsided losing record against the 
Giant.s, voted for the Dodg ts, a team 
they had beaten 11 times. 

Disagreement seems to center 
on the merit.s of the three pitching 
staffs, considered by almost every 
ballplayer pue.stioned as the key fac- 
tor in a tight pennant race. 

■■Los.Angeles.”said Harvey Haddix 
of the Pirates, “has got the pitching." 

"Down the stretch.” said Richie 
Ashbuni of the IMiils, "good pitching 
every day is important and Milwau- 
kee has it.” 

"San Francisco." said Al Dark of 
tlie Culls, "has three topflight start- 
ers in Antonelli. Jones and Sanford. 
The spot they’re supposed to be weak 
in. they’re not weak." 

Here is some of the .stronger testi- 
mony in favor of each club: 

FOR THE DODGERS; Geiie Freese, 
Phillies: “Los Angele.s has the top 
pitching staff: four good left-handers 
and rtdiable right-handers, goixl relief 
men in Labine and Fowler. The 
Dodgers are becoming accustomed 
to that park, taking advantage of it 
now. They have good infield tlefense, 
and Gilliam showed me he's one of 
the best at third. The club's not giv- 
ing up many runs, so good pitching 


can carry it all the way. If .Mays 
doesn't hit. tlie Giants might as well 
forget aliout the pennant. He has to 
get on lia.se a lot.” 

Jim Brosnan, Reds: "Los .Angeles 
can heat .Milwaukee and San Fran- 
cisco. San F'rancisco can’t beat Mil- 
waukee or Los Angeles. Ami Milwau- 
kee can't lieat Los .Angeles. (^iuhI 
frill ilfiiiniinIriiHihnii." 


THE PLAYER POLL 


DODGERS BRAVES GIANTS 


PIRATES 3 

CUBS 11 

REDS 13 

CAROS 4 

PHILLIES 11 


TOTALS 


37 35 


FOR THE BRAVES: Getie Cotiley, 
Pliillies: "1 like Milwaukee because 
of its experience of going through 
pennant races the last three years. 
The Braves have a dependable start- 
er or two more than the Giants or 
Dodgers, including a couple of 2(i- 
game winner.s wlio thrive on work in 
the stretch. Milwaukee has a lietter 
schedule than 'Frisco. And remember, 
the Braves didn’t fall back despite 
the .serious losing streak." 

Richie .A.shburn. Phillies: "Milwau- 
kee will win because of its power — 
Mathews and .Aaron — and that good 
fiitching, starting and relieving. The 
Braves don't have to liit too much 


FOR THE GIANTS: Rol) Fril'IUl, I*i- 
rates: "If 'Frisco wasn’t going to win 
it, they wouldn't be up wliere they 
are now. They’ve got speed and they 
haven't any injuries. Several guys 
are having their best years — Cepeda 
and that kid Bre.ssoud at shortstop. 
McCovey lias picked them up. And 
they've got depth, enough depth in 
pilcliing for the tough games. San- 
ford, Jones and .Antonelli are great 
and McC’ormick isn’t too bail, either." 

Hal Smith. Cardinals: "Those 
Giants have the best [litching, hil- 
ling. defense and speed. They aren’t 
afraid to take u chance and use their 
speed, especially .Mays and Kirkland. 
Ed Hressoud is a big difference at 
shortstop. The Los .Angeles hitting 
isn’t as goo<l as the other two clubs', 
and the L..A. defense isn’t up to 
’Frisco’s. The Braves .still have weak 
spot.s at second base and in left lielii.” 

Johnny Temjile, Reds: "If Sam 
•lones keeps winning, they'll win the 
pennant. He’s the key man. Sam can 
beat anybody. 'I’liey wouldn’t iiiLss 
any guy like they'll miss him. They 
expect Antonelli to win. He’s going 
to win. but they have to have some- 
one to go with him. Los .Angeles can 
lie handled by a left-hand pitcher. 
It's not a good club against a left- 
hander. The Giant.s can throw .Anto- 
tielli and McCormick against them. 
Drysdale will have a tougher time 
against the Giants than Aiuimelli 
will against tlie Dodgers. The Giants 
can put left-handed hitters in against 
Drysdale.” end 



CONTRARY PREDICTIONS uji pecinHiit rucc are made by Philly Teammates Gene 
Freese ilrfl and Gene Conley, Pirate I’ilcher Hob Friend riijhl . f'reese picks Dodgers 
i”lop pitching"', Conley the Braves t“ex{)enence"., Frierul the Giants ("depth”). 
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SPECTACLE 


Photographed hg Brian Seed 


The Mostest Mariner 


I N ANCIENT TIMES thy world’s greatest mariner was a 
Greek named Odysseus. Today the world’s Xo. 1 mar- 
iner is still a Greek, but now he is named Stavros Spyros 
Xiarchos (.see cover). There are probably lots of other people 
who think they are more yare than Xiarchos, but consider 
this man’s qualifictilions. First of all, Xiarchos, whose name 
translates roughly as "boat commander," commands more 
boats than anybody el.se. The world’s biggest independent 
shipowner, he directs an awe.some armada in which one of 
the smallest ve.s.sels is the lf)0-foot schooner Creole, shown 
on these pages. Besides owning all these boats, Xiarchos is 
a shrewd and dedicated man of the sea. He first spotte<l 
Creole, a relic of the days of superyachts, rotting in the mud 
of an English .shipyard. He bought her, and within a year 
she had become as fine a yacht as ever sidled, worth $2 mil- 
lion to a prospective buyi-r whom Xiarchos turned down flat, 


not because the olTer was too 
small, but beciiuse Creole is the 
hub of his nautical worUI. In 
summer he lives aboiinl, cruis- 
ing the Mediterninean and the 
.•\ege;in. Each morning from 
her ntdio room he checks on his 
worldwide shipping interests, 
then goes topside to take the 
helm. Under his orders the 38- 
inaii crew musters to makesail- 
If the wind is right they set 
the soaring spinnaker shown at 
right and Creole becomes the 
embodiment of ancient legend, 
sliding down the blue .Aegean, 
her sails high and light and 
lovely, the largest private .sail- 
ing vessel in the whole world. 



R 

I like a spider into the great ireb of “('reole’.^” 

rigging, a creumaii in his liosun‘s chair swings aloft to 
check the Jittiiiys at the head of her Terylene spinnaker 
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u 

I uauUttg don'n yacht's largest sail, young cretc of “Creole” brings 
all 9,300 square feet of her translucent Terylene spinnaker tum- 
bling onto foredeck under the u'atchful supervwon of their officer. 






Q 

\^nooziug peacefully after a hard day’s u'ork,creicnian 
stretches out on sail furled over the ''Creole's” bowsprit 




NEWSPAPER HEADLINES REFLECT THE AILMENTS OF BOXING, INVESTIGATIVE CONCERNS OF N.Y. DISTRICT ATTORNEY HOGAN 


NEEDED: HONESTY AND COMPETITION 


F )"Xin(; headlisfs have swept the 
) nation in bewildering profusion 
in recent weeks, and the sports fan 
should be pardoned if he stopped read- 
ing the individual stories and sat back 
to woruler what is actually responsible 
for the sport’s chaotic troubles. 

One certain conclusion is that box- 
ing has been a dirty business because 
the people in a position to influence it 
expect it to be a dirty business. For a 
generation, too many men with re- 
sponsibility for boxing have accepted 
mob influence, monopoly and evasion 
of the laws with a mixture of resigna- 
tion and cynicism. The latest voice to 
conclude that boxing must continue 
to be a nether-world operation run 
by iron-fisted Caesars is, appallingly, 
that of the good oUt \eir York T imc!>. 
'■’rhe antitrust court action that end- 
ed the monopolistic power of the In- 
ternational Boxing Club has spawned 
the current chaotic .state of lioxing,” 
said the T imea in a six-column review 
of the boxing situation the other day. 
The destruction of Jim Norris’ IBC 
opened the boxing business to “all 
manner of interested partie.s and ava- 
ricious outsiders,” and the s|)ort will 
be in trouble until “untrammeled free 


enterprise by dilettantes gives way 
again toa legally sanitary monopoly.’’ 
So said the T fws, observing also that 
boxing “lives in a world of its own.” 

This is to a.ssert, in effect, that there 
are some areas of American life in 
which principles of freedom, law and 
competitive initiative should lie ig- 
nored. It both reflects and illuminates 
the pre-sent situation in boxing, in 
which the promoter of the Johansson- 
Patterson figlit has acknowledged 
that he felt obliged to “eomprutnise” 
and go looking for financial support in 
backroom conferences with gamblers. 

Even with a multimillion-dollar 
piLssihility on his hands. Bill Roseii- 
sohn obviously felt that he could ex- 
pect no help from the kind of sports- 
man investors who have proved a 
boon to. say. Thoroughbred racing, 
baseball and profes.siunal football. 
Nor is the reason surprising, for what 
assurance could Hosensohn have giv- 
en a Jock Whitney, a Phil \Yrigley, 
an Alfred Vanderbilt ora Gussie Busch 
that they too might not end up be- 
fore a grand jury being a.sked about 
the a.ss<K‘iations that a boxing invest- 
ment had forced on them? 

Boxing can well envy such self- 


vigilant .\meriean sports as racing, 
baseball and football, which have 
attracted, on the strength of their 
wholesome modern iiistorios, some 
of the nation's top busines.smen as 
investors. 

\Yhat would it take to open this 
golden gate to boxing’s future? It 
would take a realization by those in 
a pasition to <lo something about il 
that the laws of the land apply to 
every person and every sport. State 
athletic commissions must first have 
the men and the means imost state 
commissions sadly lack adequate in- 
vestigative staffs! to enforce state 
boxing laws. Only If alerted state of- 
ficials fail will the lime come to talk 
of federal control. 

Existing laws are designed to guar- 
antee, via licensing requirements for 
fighters, managers, trainers and pro- 
moters. the probity of lioxing itself. 
Once asvsured of probity, sport.sman 
investors could and would beexpected 
to risk capital in this potentially 
sound and lucrative field. And liox- 
ing would not he “in a world of it« 
own.” It would have become a praise- 
worthy part of the American .sport- 
ing scene. end 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF SPORT 



CHANGE OF PACE 
FOR BUSY MEN 


I \ AU(:i:sT. whon the searing sun has broiled the 
very will to work and the worker as well, a great 
vacation exodus permits some dight from the intoler- 
able. F^ut what of tho.se whose roles allow them no 
sueh brief summer .sanrtuary preci.sely when it is 
most needed? A \'ipe-l’resi<lent when national atFuirs 
demand rtmnd-the-elock attention, a Senator when 
the Senate stays in session, a heavyweight cham- 
pion when his concerns become a monumental maze, 
a contender training for a title bout — what do they 
do to offset the season? 

One good remedy is a changi* of pare. .-\mi .so last 
week found the \’icc-I’resiflent iti a football locker 
room, the Senator in baseball flannels, the cham- 
pion lit the wheel of a Ferrari, and the contender u.s- 
ing a baseball liat to basli the hide of a punching bag. 


SENATOR Henry .M. Jacks*m 
led his staff in a s(*flhull 
game against the effice ..f 
Senator Russell If. Long. .\t 
stake was a case of Louisiana 
shrimp against a cas«- of 
Washington -salmon. Thi- 
game eniir-ti in a lie at - 2. 


VICE-PRESIDENT Ni.xon Went 
to College .Ml-Stars dre.ss- 
ing room after game against 
the Colls, slioweii passing 
form to delight of onetime 
pas.sing great, now .\!t-Star 
coach, Dtto (iraham. iFor 
j«or« .V/rofi, .<(» piiijr Jl.i 
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CHAMPION Ingomar Johans- 
son, sports car bull in spite o{ 
ncar-.'M'rious acridenl last 
month, took a Fi-rrari on 
demonstration drive at rare 
in Falkcnbcrg, Sweden with 
comely Birgit, curls blowing 
in the wiml, seated alongside. 


CONTENOER dene Fullmer, 
training for his middleweight 
title fight against Carmen 
Basilio, used a baseball bat 
'Willie Mays model for ex- 
ercise against the bag. He 
-says it strengthens his shoul- 
der muscles and aids pivot. 


SIHKTS ll.l.l•,■^TRATR^> 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 


CHAMPIONS IN 
THE MAKING 


T hk kk< i;nt, wi'cdlikr j'rowth of IfJ-ainl-utuh'r 
swimniiny inatclu-s has almost as fast 

as that of tlu* youttg sprouts wluj particijiatf. 
Ant'-^roup country cluh mcfts. once ends in them- 
selves. are now fn‘C|Uent!y hut the first step to- 
ward larger, <-luh-vs.-«’luh competitions. Typical 
of sucli meets tliat sometimes reveal Olympic 
prospects; was tlie one la.st week in ('onneclicut’s 
Fiiirfl«'ld (’ounty. ('lose to HOP children, freckled, 
towheaded, l)rown, plump ami skinny, the best 
divers anti swimmers from IT clubs in the county, 
gathered at the New (’anuan Field (’luh uiui for 
three days thrashed through the water with near- 
ly as much style as enthusiasm, When it was all 
over, the host club adthnl up the points, discov- 
ered that its own young members, taking advan- 
tage of the home pool, had won the team prize. 









BLOCKS DURING THE QUALIFYING TRIALS AT THE FAIRFIELD COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIPS 




SHORE HAVEN S John Sutton finishwi 
fifth in tho lO-and-undor freestyle. 



NEW CANAAN'S Murlon Jordan won 
]0-and-under backstroke in fast 19.4. 


RIVERSIDE'S no.<«e>clippi'd Candy Hap- 
good wiut third in 7-and-8 freestyle. 





LISSOME BEVERLY BAKER PLEITZ FOLLOWS THROUGH ON A VOLLEY AT SEWtCKLEY IN MATCH SHE WON FROM ANGELA MORTIMER 


BEV AND KRISH 
HAVE A WEEK 


T hk British really expected to keep the Wightman 
Cup this year. The Australians expected to have no 
trouble with India’s improvised team in the Davis Cup 
interzone finals at Brookline, Mass. But the week brought 
forth some unexpected headliners: Beverly Baker Kleitz 
of Long Beach, Calif., 29 ainl mother of two, beat Brit- 
ain’s Christine Truman to regain the Wightman Cup for 
the U.S. at Sewickley, I’a., anti the brilliant young i22) 
Kamanathan Krishnan of Ma(lra.s gave the Australians 
a chill on their way to the Davis Cup challenge round. 

Of the two surprises, Bev Fleitz's was the more conse- 
(juential. Her victories over .\ngela Mortimer and Miss 
Truman led the U.S. to its 4 it match victory. Krish de- 
feated Australia’.s Rod Laver irunner-up at Wimbledon) 
with a mastery that had elderly spectators murmuring 
about Bill Tilden. Obviously tired, he dropped his final 
match with Neale Fraser and the Itidian threat expired. 


PERSONABLE INDIAN. Ramunathan Krishnan. dashes well-earned 
wide smile after upsetting Australia's Rod Laver at Brookline. 
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Sovereign in flavor, l2 year old Cliivas Regal 

is the glory’ of the Highlands. ..and the 

most wanted premium Scotch whisky in America. 

CHIVAS REGAL 


Thif hilrrpre/tilion ff Robert 
Ike Hrucf, Seollaitd'f I'lltirf 
of iVarriors, at the Bailie of 
Bantwekbtttn, wat painled 
etpeeially for Chix'as Regat 
by the artist Phil Hays. It 
vividly rrproduees the effect 
of mosaic —the art form of 
ancient Byzantium, later 
highly dex'eU'Ped in Italy. 


12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 






BUNDED SCOTCH 


ISKT • i6 PROOf • GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY. NEW YORK. N Y. 



LA XOIAELLB (iEOdlLVi^IIIE DE LlMnUMOJilLR 

on lunv to nmko vour dvMn i l run Ca%|j 

city living. Only 155 inches to park and maneiivS.o&rLMsignw'' 
in-Paris lines. Elegant, made-in-France touches. He and-she gloVe 
compartments; sophisticated sliding sun-roof joptional extra)^ 


!)oCOMPACT. YET ROOMY. FOUR DOORS. 
BIG 7CU. FT TRUNK UP FRONT. IDEAL FOR GROCERY-ING. TRAIN - 
IN^CHOO^ICKINGTJ^NEVE^^NOVV^TA^.^ 

Lomj-ratifie seaHnf/ com for! (otc tiers report less dririiifj fatigk^ 
on loiiff hauls than in their Jonner ears). Lon(j-ran(je eeononip, 
too. I j) to 40 otpf/. Feirer and cheaper maintenance bills. Ililjji 

resale vahm. || COAST-TO' COAST: OVER 850 AUTHORIZED RENAULT DEALERS WITH 
FULL STOCKS OFPARTS-A REGULARLY SCHEDULED AIR-LIR FROM FRANCE KEEPS STOCKS FUU! 
FACTORY-TRAINED [AND PERIODICALLY, FACTORY-REVIEWED] MECHANICS AT EACH DEALER’S. 
[IN CANADA, OVER ISO DEALERS.] STOP IN AT THE NEAREST RENAULT DEALER AND SEE 
HOW MUCH Fiy IS WAITING FOR 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 



Disenchantyyient of a Champion 

T hk ugly mess surrounding the 
promotion of the Johansson-Pat- 
terson fight, which gave Europe one 
of its rare heavyweight champions, 
has gravely injured America’s sport- 
ing prestige abroad. 

Scarcely a person involved, except 
the two fighters, emerges with honor. 
Now, as Promoter Bill Rosensohn, 
who first shed light on the situation 
in Sports Illustrated two weeks 
ago, returns from the French Riviera, 
cutting short his vacation, to answer 
questions of a New York grand jury, 
Ingemar Johansson repeats in Life 
this week his disillusionment with 
the American boxing scene and adds 
that to a degree this disenchantment 
nowextendsto Rosensohn. Heresents 
the fact that Rosensohn introduced 
him at a Paris meeting (SI, Aug. 17) 
to Truman Gibson, president of Na- 
tional Boxing Enterprises, the court- 
created successor to the Internation- 
al Boxing Club (James D. Norris, 
president). Ingemar declares he wants 
“nothing to do with the shady IBC,” 
which he has always despised almost 
as much as has Floyd Patterson’s 
manager, Cus D’Amato. 

Ingemar has every good reason to 
be disenchanted with the situation. 
He has one solace. He is the heavy- 
weight champion of the world, and 
it is in his power to see that the next 
Johansson-Patterson fight is promo- 
tionally as clean and open as the 
blue skies of Sweden. 

Special Correspondent 

As every man in public office well 
knows, chances are good he will 
someday be out. Thinking ahead for 
himself last Friday, Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon told the Football 
Writers Association in Chicago: “Aft- 


er I finish my term I could, of course, 
become a lawyer. But If I had the 
choice— and if I had the ability— 
there is nothing I would rather do 
than write sports.” By questioning 
his ability, however, Dick Nixon was 
selling himself short. And a few hours 
later, at the Colts-All-Stars football 
game, he proved he already has the 
sportswriter’s credentials of observ- 


ance, analysis and, to be sure, polit- 
ical tact. 

From a 50-yard-line seat in Chica- 
go’s Soldier Field, the Vice-President 
watched the game with animated in- 
terest, followed each play closely and 
frequently stood up to cheer an ex- 
ceptional run or pass. In the third 
quarter, with the All-Stars trailing 

runO'nurti 


“Just in case I yet asked to a yame.” 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


29 0 ithe final score), David and Dew- 
ey Graham, sons of All-Star Coach 
Otto Graham, came to Nixon's box. 
The boys gave him a football auto- 
graphed by each of the All-Stars. Nix- 
on thanked them, then, noticing their 
visible unhappiness, said soothingly: 
"Now boys, tell your dad not to wor- 
ry. These Colts are just too tough." 
A few minutes later a man from the 
Colt cheering section next to Nixon 
said to the Vice-I’resident : ‘T .sure 
hope our yelling hasn't bothered you, 
but we just love our Colts.” 

Said Nixon: "Not at all. Those 
Colts are great. You just tell them to 
take it easy when they play the Wash- 
ington Redskins. I’m a Redskin fan, 
you know, but you have a fine team. 
You have a right to be proud." That 
was almost too much for the Balti- 
more man, who shouted back: "Mr. 
Nixon, you sure converted a lot of 
Democrats ju.st then." 

After the game Nixon went to the 
All-Star dressing room, there shook 
hands with his old friend Otto Gra- 
ham. "You were up against a great 
team,” he said. "Your kids were 
scrapping to the last minute and 
that's what I like to see.” The dress- 
ing room wa.s crowded, hot and lit- 
tered with discarded football gear and 
towels, but Graham yelled for his 
players to line up to meet the Vice- 
President. Nixon walked down the re- 
ceiving line of men — some dressed, 
some undressed, some dripping wet — 
shook hands and spoke with each. "I 
hear Indiana’s going to be up this 
year,” he said to Indiana's Mike 
Rabold. "Seeing you, now I know 
why the Boilermakers were so good,” 


They Said It 


he said to Purdue’s Nick Mumley. To 
Utah’s Lee Grosscup. introduced by 
Graham as "our Ernest Hemingway,” 
Nixon said, "Yes, Leo, I enjoyed your 
article in Sports Illustrated.” 

Well, now Gros-scup, who wrote for 
us in the August 10 issue Priralc Life 
of a Forward Pasner) gets his chance to 
examine the sportswriting style of the 
Vice-President. Sports Illustrated 
invited .Mr. Nixon to set down his 
quick summary of the game he had 
just watched. He agreed — dictating it 
in a pacing stroll with our correspond- 
ent — and here it is: 

by RICHARD M. NIXON 

This is a Colt team that, barring 
injuries, will probably go all the way. 
Now, of course. I haven't seen the 
other teams yet, but it is hard to imag- 
ine any team effectively stopping the 
Colt offense for very long. The Colts 
have a great (juarterback combined 
with three ends and two halfbacks 
who are excellent pass receivers. In 
addition, they have a driving fullback 
and speedy breakaway runners. 

The college boys were simply una- 
ble to halt the balanced Colt offense, 
ami when the All-Stars had the ball 
they lacked the stuff to move it. The 
injury early in the game, when Half- 
back Don Brown of Houston suffered 
a concussion, was a tremendous psy- 
chological blow for the All-Stars, Of 
course, the All-Star Game is always 
difficult for the college boys. They 
haven’t worked together long as a 
team nor had they had much time to 
learn the new plays. 

But the team this year, compared 
with last year’s team that beat De- 


troit. had one major lack: the team 
this year did not have a great break- 
away runner like Bobby Mitchell. 
The passing looked good, especially 
the flat pa.ssing, but the team was 
weak on receivers, and the running 
simply was not fast enough. One thing 
you have to hand to the All-Stars is 
that they scrapped all the way. 

What all of this points up is the 
fact that pro football is an exciting 
and superb game and demands a high 
level of training and skill. Now in the 
regular pro league, if the Colts had 
been playing the Giants, the Colts’ 
29 (I lead at the half would not have 
been overwhelming. With a passer like 
that Old Man Conerly and a break- 
away runner like Gifford, the Giants 
could have come back and tied or per- 
haps won the game. But what we 
may be .seeing in the Colts is one of 
those great pro teams, like the Cleve- 
land Browns of a few years ago, that 
has gotten to the top of the heap and 
is g<»ing to slay there for a long time. 

M r. Blandiyigs’ Dream Stadium 

TAST May, when the San Fran- 
cisco Giants were in fourth place, 
it didn’t seem to matter much that 
work on Candlestick Park was going 
.slowly. Compared to Walter O’Mal- 
ley’s frustrations with Chavez Ra- 
vine, Horace Stoneham’s troubles 
were minor: he let San Franci.sco build 
him a beautiful $10. ,j million park, 
which he obtained on a :I")-year lease, 
paying only $12.}.000 a year rent, 
with Stoneham to receive all conces- 
sion revenues. True, there were cer- 
tain disquieting happenings that 
called to mind the sleeple.ss ordeal of 
Mr. Blandings building his dream 
house. The architect, John Bolles, 
forgot to provide for a backstop. The 
contractor. Charles Harney, who con- 
tracted to do $7,04fi,0()() worth of 
work on the stadium, did not think 
of it right away either. A backstop 
is going to cost somebody, maybe the 
city, maybe the contractor, maybe 
even Stoneham. an extra Slo.OUU. 
But that has been trivial, more of a 
joke than anything else, bringing up 
suggestions that customers behind 
home plate wear catcher’s ma.sks and 
chest protectors. 


MELVIN KRULEWiTCH, Sell' York Stale Athletic C omniimtiun chainutiti and 
former Marine ('orps general, peering at the harrage of afhdariin laid down in 
the current .series of hosing conlrorersies: "Iwo .lima was never like this.” 

ARCHIE MOORE, Ughl-heavi/weiglil champion, nccuritlely forecasting his kayo 
of VroH Purelle:”! think a knockonl looks so beanliful in a championshi]) match.” 

AMOS ALONZO STAGO, 97, OH wliij hi' sCiit biick Ific gift of 0 power mower, in- 
tends to keep culling his lawn with a hand model: "I didn't want them to take 
my source of exercise away from me.” 
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T^asl wpf'k. however, San Francisco 
was looking forward to a World Se- 
ries. and the slow progress on Candle- 
stick Park became nightmarish. “Tho 
biggest disgrace we could possibly 
suffer is not to be ready!” cried 
Mayor George Christopher. "Those 
boys are playing their hearts out 
for us!” 

Horace Stoneham revealed that 
until May he had expected to be in 
the new park by July. Candlestick 
Park (named for Candle.stick Cove' 
is being built by Stadium, Inc., a non- 
profit organization which borrowed $2 
million in private capital, gave Con- 
tractor Harney tax-free notes for 
his work and some land, and made up 
the rest with a $5 million city bond 
issue. Season tickets for games in the 
old Seals Stadium (capacity: 24,000) 
were delivered only through half the 
season, under the belief that 1959's 
remaining games would be played in 
the new park. Next, the move was 
postponed to September. W'hen a lo- 
cal paper reported that the betting 
was 2 to 1 that Candlestick Park 
wouldn’t open in September. Harney 
offered to take all such bets. 

But in a 90-minute crisis session in 
Mayor Christopher’s office last week, 
the best that could be promised was 
that the new stadium would he partly 
ready for the World Series, in the 
event the Giants win the National 
League pennant. 

"There is nothing involved here,” 
said Contractor Harney, "that some- 
body spending some money can’t 
help.” 

"We have had problems of every- 
thing under the sun,” said .\rchitect 



Bolles. “But the contract calls for an 
arbitrator to settle disputes while the 
contractor continues working. Char- 
ley hasn't done that. He only ordered 
the last batch of seats yesterday, and 
with the steel strike and all. . . 

"It wasn’t yesterday,” growled the 
contractor. "It was last Friday.” 

“Who got the contract?” asked 



Mayor Christopher. “I’ll put some 
pressure on them!” 

“Now, wait a minute. George,” 
said Harney. "Let's not get those 
American Seating Co. boys in it. 
They’re O.K.” 

"I want that stadium ready!” cried 
Mayor Christopher. “By God, 1 want 
that stadium ready!” 

.\t the end of the meeting, it seemed 
likely that 24,000 of the 48,000 seats 
of Candlestick Park will be ready for 
occupants by World Series time. Of 
course, the Giants could easily erase 
the whole mess by losing a few game.s 
and dropping out of the pennant race. 
But nobody in San Francisco expects 
them to do so. 

Lacrosse Expedition 

XTO ATHLETES are more zealously 

’ dedicated to their game than la- 
crosse players. When Gene Corrigan, 
who coaches lacrosse at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, heard that the sport 
is entrenched in Australia, it seemed 
only natural to gather a group of 


.\merican players and. in a mixed spir- 
it of missionary zeal and competitive- 
ness, offer to send them 10,000 miles 
to demonstrate how lacrasse is sup- 
posed to be played. Love to have you, 
said the .\ussies, and last month two 
dozen eager young Americans from 
the University of Virginia and Wash- 
ington & Lee reached Australia for a 
barnstorming tour. There were sur- 
prises all around. 

The Australians got Surprise No. I 
a.s they watched the Americans jog 
onto the field at Perth. I’rotected only 
by padded cloth caps and wrist- 
length gloves themselves, the Aussies 
wondered why their guests were wear- 
ing fiber-glass helmets, face guards, 
forearm-length gloves, shoulder and 
body padding. “,\re they going to 
box or play lacrosse?” asked one baf- 
fled official. He got his answer w’hen 
the Americans went into action, 
swinging their sticks with carefree 
abandon and. in cla.ssic North Ameri- 
can fashion, throwing their opponents 
almost as often as the ball. 

continued 
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Surprise No. 2 came to the Ameri- 
cans in Adelaide. Word of the North 
American style of play had spread, 
and Adelaide's lacrosse teams eagerly 
decided to adopt it themselves. They 
flailed away with their sticks, alter- 
nating this tactic with a little inven- 
tive kicking and tripping not strictly 
called for, even by the North Ameri- 
can style. The Americans retaliated, 
and the Aussies in their less protective 
costumes began falling on all sides. 
Though the Aus.sies clearly lost the 
free-for-all (seven of them checked in 
at the hospital), they did persist long 
enough to win the game. They beat 
the Yanks in the next game too, and 
narrowly lost a third. 

The crowd response to the games 
provided Surprise No. 3. Some 4,000 
fans attended the series in Perth, 
while crowds of 3,000 and 4,000 
watched the two rugged Australian 
victories in Adelaide. And the last 
game of the tour, which found the 
Americans (who had won eight out 
of 10 1 facing the Australian All-Stars 
in Melbourne, supplied the topper. 
An almost unheard-of lacrosse crowd 
of 10,000 saw the Aussies stagger away 
with a hard-fought 8-to-5 victory. 

All in all, Corrigan and his col- 
leagues felt that the trip was an un- 
qualified success. They had developed 
great respect for the Aussies’ dogged- 
ness on the playing field, and had 
learned something of the crying need 
for agreed international rules. So en- 
thusiastic are they that plans are al- 
ready being made for anothersuch go- 
round within the next couple of years. 
Here, it seems to us, is a good chance 
for somebody to come forward with 
an international lacrosse trophy. No- 
body had ever heard much of inter- 
national tennis, either, until Dwight 
Davis put up his big silver cup. 

Drought and the Duck Season 

F hom early spring until last July, 
no rain fell on the Saskatchewan 
prairie, breeding ground for millions 
of mallards, canvasbacks, pintails 

and other ducks— 85' c of the North 
American total. Sloughs and pot- 
holes that had not been dry in 20 
years were baked, waterless depres- 
sions covered with the dried stubble 


of bulrushes. Ordinarily those rushes 
were part of the emergent vegetation 
in which ducks nested above the 
water, safe from predators. Only a 
million and a half water holes re- 
mained: ordinarily there are 5 mil- 
lion to 10 million of them. The num- 
ber of broods was estimated as 71 i 
below average. The number of duck- 
lings to a brood was the smallest 
ever recorded. Canadian authorities 
were alarmed about ducks, but they 
had even more alarming prospects to 
consider: if it did not rain before July 
1, the half-billion-dollar grain crop 
would be lost. As for American opin- 
ion on the prospects for ducks, the 
head of the wildlife department, 
Daniel Janzen, said “We can always 
hope some miracle will occur” {SI, 
June 29). 

By July 1 a miracle of sorts had 
occurred. In two joyful, soaking days 
four inches of rain fell, saving the Ca- 
nadian grain crop, filling the streams, 
turning the brown landscape a vivid 
green. And the ducks? No one seemed 
to want to speculate about them. 
Ducks Unlimited of Canada ven- 
tured cautiously that the outlook was 
a little improved, if only because 
“many broods that would have died 
through lack of water have been 
saved,” and said that much rain last 
May would have made a great differ- 
ence. W'hile American and Canadian 
authorities conducted a joint survey 
of the breeding grounds by plane all 
through July, the Sports Fisheries 
and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 



On Croquet 

The wicketest game 
Still can be fun. 

Provided it'.'i played 
With mallets toward none. 

—Daniel E. Button 


ment of the Interior kept silent, re- 
fusing to discuss a shortened season, 
a curtailed daily bag limit, or— as 
some conservationists urged— no 
duck season at all in 1959. 

Last week both the Canadian and 
the U.S. seasons and limits were an- 
nounced. and the drought toll of the 
duck world received official recogni- 
tion. In Saskatchewan, whose 70,000 
hunters ordinarily kill a million ducks 
each fall, the daily limit was cut to 
seven (it was 12 last year, 15 the year 
before). In southern Saskatchewan, 
the sea-son was shortened by three 
weeks. The hunting area of 14 lakes 
and marshes, running southwest from 
Saskatoon to the U.S. border, was 
entirely closed. Alberta cut the daily 
bag limit to seven, possession to 21 
(down from 40) and shortened the 
season by about three weeks. Quebec 
and Ontario cut the daily limit to six. 

The reduction in the U.S. was 
more drastic. A complicated optional 
system worked out by the wildlife 
service permitted the states to choose 
their own limitations, but these ran 
from 20- to 40-day reductions in the 
duck season. New York, Maryland 
and the other states in the Atlantic 
Flyway, for example, may take a 40- 
day season, with a daily limit of four 
and a possession limit of eight, or a 
50-day season with limits of three 
and six. Last year the season ran 60 
days (down from 70 in 1957), and an 
80-day season was once normal. The 
same alternative is offered in the 
Mississippi Fly way; where such states 
as Minnesota and Louisiana have the 
same choice of 40- or 50-day seasons, 
but the reduction is greater because 
their seasons were longer in the past. 
In the Central Flyway there can be a 
50-day season in 1959, with bag limits 
of four and eight, or a 60-day season 
with limits of three and six, as op- 
posed to a 75-day season before, with 
limits of five and 10. The Pacific Fly- 
way was unaffected by the drought. 
“We have attempted to cut the duck 
kill by one-third to one-half in all fly- 
ways except the Pacific,” Janzen said. 
"Even though certain restrictions are 
essential, we have attempted to 
spread the shooting so that some 
hunting can be provided for all hunt- 
ers across the country.” ind 
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FIRESTONES GIVE YOU NEW STOPPING SAFETY... 



Firmlonr lirm lot the mtirk in nnla proring gmiftf tmergeneu t'-fing. 


and this competitive braking test proves why! 


Firestone Rubber-X* assures longer lasting, skid-resistant safety. That’s one reason 
Firestones set the pace on automotive proving grounds where a tough testing 
program appraises original equipment tires. Here automotive engineers push 
tiros to their limits of endurance. Under hurtling high spet'ds they measure 
Firestones for traction with heart-gripping “panic stops.’’ They look for sure- 
footed siifety on both wet and dry pavements. Through these and other com- 
prehensive tests, they compare tires for safety, quiet, comfort and a dozen other 
factors that alTect your driving. From firsthand experience, they discover which 
tires meet the e.xacting standards of the world’s most com{H*titive industry. 
That’s why so many new cars roll off assembly linos on Firestone tires. Next 
time you nwd tires, remember this track-tested performance of P'irestone 
Rubber-X— the longest wearing rubber ever usihI in Firestone tires. Ruy 
now, on convenient terms if you wish, at 

your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. ^ f A M ^ 

BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
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Rtfl* iM h«f»d,a wilderness before her, VIrdInia Kraft takes her first look 
at the ruMed beauty of Alaska, America’s new state. Its hardships 
ere maay, she repor t s, b«l the sportsman*s reward may well be a record. 


IVm the page for her eseluaive mrveg 





After the hunt Alaska advenlurt-rs Lieut. Colonel Ia-w Wrijjht 
of Des M<»ines <left<, William I). Vogel of Milwaukee and Mirhael Finnell of 
Calgary relax with the author over cards and conversation in September sun. 


The 49th Frontier 


Alaska: 

Hunter’s 

Challenge 


by VIRGINIA KRAFT 



A COLD WIND blew off the Bering 
Sea and swept across the western 
Hinge of the barren Alaska Range. The 
air was sharp with approaching au- 
tumn, and above the ragged moun- 
taintops scattered clouds drifted 
eastward. From a ridge in a vast pan- 
orama of rock I looked at the wilder- 
ness stretched before me. Here was 
Alaska— the continent’s last great 
frontier. 

It was the 20th of August, the be- 
ginning of the biggest and the best 
big-game hunting season in the Unit- 
ed States. The day before, I had flown 
into Anchorage, and from there by 
floatplane to Rainy Pass Lodge, head- 
quarters for the next three weeks of 
hunting. My guide was Dennis Bran- 
ham, who with his brother Bud oper- 
ates Rainy Pas.s in the heart of one of 
the finest game areas in the 49th state. 

There were six in our party— John 
Schroeder and his son, Nick, from Mil- 
waukee; Earl Jensen, from Seattle: 
Bill Vogel, also from Milwaukee; his 
son-in-law, Mike Finnell, from Cal- 
gary; and myself. Although we had 
all come primarily for the big bears of 


Alaska, the bear season did not open 
till Sept. 1, and first we wanted to 
hunt sheep, moose and caribou. 

For sheep hunting, Mike, Nick and 
I, with our guides, flew out from the 
lodge to a tent camp at Valeska Lake 
(see map page J,000 feet above 
sea level in the Alaska Range. 

Opening morning of the big-game 
hunting season was bright and clear. 
With Dennis Branham I started out 
for the mountain area northwest of 
the lake, hoping to find a trophy ram. 
The most likely spot to begin our 
stalk was the ridge which towered 
above camp; but because it was so 
steep, the only way up was a zigzag 
seven-mile detour around the far side 
of the mountain. 

This was my first experience with 
Alaskan mountains. Hunting goats in 
the Rockies, I had made longer climbs 
to higher altitudes, hut none was as 
difficult as this. In the Rockies of 
Montana there are still patches of 
growth for handholds at 9,000 feet. 
Here, at little more than 4,000 feet, 
there is nothing but chalky gray rock 
and a long drop down. The climbing 


is even more difficult because of hip 
boots — most of the guides wear them, 
and the hunters (particularly the 
first day out when they want to look 
as though they know what they are 
doing) usually follow suit. I did, and 
in six hours produced 17 blisters. 

We reached the crest of the moun- 
tain in the early afternoon. Spread 
beneath us was a scene so beautiful 
that the long weary climb was sud- 
denly forgotten. It seemed as though 
we were sitting on top of the world 
(see page .76) and that all of it was 
made of rock. 

For the next several hours we 
prowled along the mountain ridge, 
scanning the peaks around us for 
signs of sheep. We saw none within 
shooting range. By 6 we were at a 
point directly above camp. There 
were only a few hours of daylight left: 
certainly not enough to take the long, 
winding route home. Our only choice 
was to travel straight down the steep 
mountain face and cut back across 
the valley. 

We started down, following a shale 
coHliiiued 
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slide so precipitous that we were un- 
able to see to the bottom where it 
fell away into timber line. The first 
20 minutes were easy going, By lean- 
ing my weight into the mountain and 
digging my heels into the loose shale, 

I found I could move with fairly good 
control of direction and speed. 

Then, with nightmare suddennesw?. 
the situation changed. Dennis let out 
a shout as his feet slipped and he 
skidded on his back down the rock. 
It seemed like minutes before he 
stopped and twisted his head around 
to look up at the place from which 
he had slid. By now we were only 
about 200 yards above the first spare 
shoots of limber line, but between 
us and safety was an expanse of 
smooth, almost vertical rock. There 
was no way of getting back up the 
mountain, and the way down looked 
impossible. 

Balancing on a tiny outcropping, 
Dennis turned around on his stom- 
ach and told me to do the same. Mov- 
ing by inches and literally clawing 
into the rock with fingernails, we be- 
gan to traverse the mountain face. 
Dennis moved a foot and stopped: I 
did the same. Thus we progressed for 
a few minutes while fear built up in- 
side me. Then suddenly I was sliding 
straight down the rock and grasping 
f(3r anything to break my descent. 
Three times this happeneil, and each 
time whatever projection stopped 
my fall was so slight I couldn’t even 
see it. 

The third time I felt I had reached 
the end. Over my shoulder 1 saw- 
boulders and jagged rocks clustered 
at the timber line some 200 yards be- 
neath me. I realized that 1 was at the 


edge of panic. For an instant I felt a 
desire to close my eyes and let go. 
But with the strength that comes 
from fear, 1 took a deep breath and 
moved on. My mind shut out every- 
thing but the patch of rock before me. 

We were two and a half hours com- 
ing down that 200-yard slab of rock. 
Xo mountain we met subsequently 
was as dangerous; nor was this one 
really typical of .\laska. But all of 
the mountains were rougli. The coun- 
try is big and wild, and unlike some 
of the other top hunting areas of the 
world, there is no easy way to take 
game. If anything, this makes Ala.ska 
more desirable to sportsmen — cer- 
tainly it is a challenge — but this is 
no place for anyone who is not in 
tup physical condition. 

RAMS AMO ROASTS 

We stayed in camp three days, and 
during that time I saw 24 sheep -at 
decent shooting range.s. All but four, 
liowever, were ewes, and not one of 
these had a big enough curl to con- 
sider shooting. 

Mike and Nick found the situation 
different. On the third day Nick stag- 
gered into camp after dark, weighted 
down by a fine full-curl ram and tales 
of three others as good as the one he 
had taken. Mike got one, too, but 
we didn’t know it until the next day. 
By the time he had skinned out his 
ram it was already growing dark. He 
and his guide were about eight miles 
from camp on the wrong side of a 
swollen glacial stream. They biv- 
ouacked there rather than risk an 
after-dark crossing and the possibility 
of meeting a curious grizzly in the 
thicket. 

They got into camp witli the tro- 
phy at 5 the next morning, only hours 


aliead of a storm sweeping out of the 
north. With the ominous warning of 
the sky’s sudden change, wc hastily 
packed our gear and flew back to 
Rainy i’ass. 

After several nights spent in drafty 
tents and cold sle<*ping hags, the lodge 
looked like paradise. It is certainly 
not at all what hunters expect to find 
— or generally do find— so far from 
civilization. The lodge is not one hut 
a series of several log l>uildings. There 
is a cookhouse with kitchen, freezers 
and dining room; a series of cabins 
where the guides live: and a marvel- 
j)us guest cabin, with bar, gun room 
and. the greate.st luxury of all, a bath- 
room with steaming hot water. 

The food also was excellent. Mimi, 
the head cook, aspritely little French 
grandmother who habitually wore 
garish “leopard skin” leotards, pro- 
duced wonderful dishes of sheep and 
caribou (both fine meatsi, but my 
favorite was rare roast of moose — 
really a meal to remember. 

While Mike, Nick and I were set- 
tling down at the lodge, the other 
half of the party suffered a casualty 
in the rough terrain of sheep coun- 
try. John Schroeder, after shooting a 
ram. broke his leg and had to be flown 
to the hospital in Anchorage. As he 
was carried into the plane, he made 
brave promises of coming back to 
finish the hunt, hut it seeme<l ob- 
vious to the rest of us that lie was 
through for the season. 

Now that early snow flurries were 
beginning to cover the mounlaintops 
and make flying through the pass 
dangerous, it didn’t look as though 
I’d get in any more sheep hunting. 
The remainder of our safari, there- 
fore, centered around Ptarmigan Val- 
ley, a great expanse of tundra which 
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separates the lodge from Rainy Pass, 
20 miles away. This was an entirely 
different kind of hunting from what 
we had found in sheep country. Ptar- 
migan Valley is about six miles wide, 
rimmed on either side by snow- 
capped mountains. Years ago. in 
winter, the old dog-sled trail from 
Anchorage to Nome passed through 
the valley, and its impression can 
.still be seen in the tundra. In summer 
the valley is a series of rolling hills 
and hummocks, surprisingly like the 
African plains in sweeping beauty. 
But walking in this valley is like walk- 
ing on marshmallows. We sank up to 
our ankles at every step and were 
lucky to make two miles in an hour. 

The rain, which fell without letup 
for almost the whole time we hunted, 
made maneuvering even more <iifli- 
cult. It also brought out uncounta- 
ble numbers of huge, hungry, biting 
insects. 

In .spite of these di.scomforts, how- 
ever, the hunting in Ptarmigan Val- 
ley was terrific. Mornings we flew out 
10 or 15 miles from the lodge to Half- 
way Lake (see page 421 or to one 
of the other small pon<ls scattered 
across the valley. Most of them were 
just big enough to land the Taylor- 
craft or Piper, and take-offs wore 
often pretty hair-raising. From there 
we would walk cross-country until 
we found a high spot where we could 
stop and look over the terrain. 

There are few other places in the 
world where as much big 
game can be seen in a sin- 
gle <lay. On any afternoon, 

Dennis and I might count 
half a dozen black bears for- 
aging in the blueberries, or 
spot a cow moose bathing 
in a swamp, or a grizzly 
browsing in a thicket. But 
the most numerous animals 
of all are Barren Ground 
caribou, and there are thou- 
sands of them in Ptarmigan 
Valley. In late August most 
of them are still in velvet, 
and the rich, dark brown 
of their antlers is a strik- 
ing contrast to the brilliant 
white of their capes. They 
travel in herds over the tun- 
dra, praiu-ing and higlj-step- 
ping in such a smooth and 
graceful gait that it looks 
almost as though their ant- 
lers are floating above them. 

In the first few days’ 
hunting out of the lodge 
I looked over at least 30U 


caribou and didn’t find one with a 
head I considered good enough to 
shoot. P'or a Putnam County, N.Y. 
deer-stalker, accustomed to hunting a 
whole season just to get a glimpse of a 
buck, this is an amazing experience. 
Often I could lure a whole herd within 
.‘10 yards of us just by waving a white 
handkerchief and snorting on an ani- 
mal call. 

At the end of the first week I held 
the uncontested title of chief animal 
caller, but I was also the only one who 
hadn’t taken a trophy. Finally .Mimi 
decided to do something about it. At 
breakfast on the seventh day she gave 
me a gold bracelet inscribed “This too 
shall pa.ss” on one side and “Nothing 
is impos,sible'’ on the other. We had 
n«i sooner left the dining room when 
we spotted two dark specks on the 
side of nearby Round Mountain. Car- 
ibou on this mountain are rare, but 
there were two that morning and in 
the glasses they seemed better than 
any we had seen in the valley. 

We headed for them on fool. By 
11 we had worked to a point on the 
mountavntop above the caribou and 
started the stalk. When we got close, 
a series of hills and gullies obscured 
everything but their antlers. Neither 
was a record but both were superior. 
The larger of the two looked just right. 

I crept downhill to within about 
50 yards of where they were grazing, 
then stood up fast, sighted quickly on 
a patch of shoulder and fired. The 


animal vanished, then came loping 
over the top of another hillock. Just 
as I started to level my rifle at him 
again Dennis yelled, “Don’t shoot. 
That's the other one.’’ The second 
caribou, bewildered by the sudden 
loss of his companion, trotted in cir- 
cles around the hill, stopping periodi- 
cally to stare at us. 

The skinning wa.s finished by 2 in 
the afternoon. With what I could 
pack in a single trip, Dennis esti- 
mated he could gel the rest of the ani- 
mal down the mountain in two hauls. 
From there w-e could hike to the lodge 
and drive the tractor back to bring 
out the meat. He felt I'd be safer 
waiting for him on the mountain 
while he took the first load down. He 
left with instructions "to keep my 
rifle loaded and my eyes open.” This 
was all 1 needed for a ca-se of jitters. 

The peculiar terrain of Round 
Mountain ma<le it impo.ssible to see 
much more than 50 yards in any di- 
rection. We had passed a lot of fresh 
bear sign on the stalk up, and the 
scent of a freshly killed animal ciun- 
bined with the abundance of blue- 
berries made the area particularly at- 
tractive to undesirable visitors. I de- 
cided if I sang and made a lot of noise 
I would scare off anything that might 
wander by. The problem was that I 
can’t sing, and anyway I couldn’t 
remember anything but the first line 
of On Top of Old Smoky. For the full 
lime Dennis was gone 1 paced a 
sentry’s circle, shouting 
that at the top of my 
lungs. By the time Dennis 
returned I could greet him 
with only a hoarse croak. 

We were hack in camp 
by dark and spent the rest 
of the evening toasting the 
trophy and Mimi’s good- 
luck charm. 

Two days later, however, 
I saw a caribou which made 
mine look like a baby. He 
ambled out of a cul-de-sac 
and down to a stream not 
morethan 1,000 yards from 
where Dennis and I were 
sitting at the edge of I’tar- 
migan \'alley. His head 
was immen.se, with double 
palms and a sprea<l and 
thickne.ss of astonishing 
proportions. The win<l was 
blowing from him to us, 
there was am pie cover for an 
easy stalk, and the caribou 
had evidently decided to 
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HUNTING AREA raRi'cd from rollinf; tundra of Ptarmigan Valley to rugged moun- 
tains at sheep camp on Valeaka Lake, 50 air miles northwest of Rainy Pass I^xlge. 
Map shows places where author shot caribou and record-class grizzly and moose. 


spend the rest of the day at the 
stream. Everything was perfect, ex- 
cept for one fact. I had already taken 
a caribou. Technically, the Alaska li- 
cen.se permitted three, but morally 
I couldn't justify shooting a second 
one. There was only one legitimate 
reason to do so— if this animal was 
the world’s record. 

For hours Dennis and I studied 
his head, mentally measuring it by 
Boone and Crockett Club standards. 
This is more difficult than it sounds, 
because the world record caribou is 
not necessarily one with the biggest 
head. It is determined by a complex 
point system in which more than 40 
different measurements are evaluated 
for the final score. A head which nets 
350 points qualifies for placement in 
the record class; the world record 
itself is 474 6 8 points. Ours would 
have to beat that score to win the 
prize. 

In the pouring rain, eaten by bugs, 
we peered through our glasses and 
added, subtracted, divided and then 
started all over again. “That left 
beam should go to 60 inches,’’ I said 
to Dennis. 

“Umm. Right one too, probably,” 
he whispered back. 

“Let’s call them both 60 even. 
What about the width of the top 
palms? Think they might make seven 
inches?” 

CONSCtENCE ANO CARIBOU 

All the while, the caribou contin- 
ued to browse, never once looking in 
our direction. Finally I wiped the 
mist from my binoculars, squinted at 
the antlers again, and with one last, 
wistful look at the caribou's beauti- 
ful head decided not to shoot. It was 
a hard choice to make. 

It turned out, however, to be the 
right one— for my conscience and, 
unexpectedly, for Bill Vogel. That 
night we described the caribou to 
him. From its description and loca- 
tion, Bill felt certain it was the same 
animal he had stalked twice before. 
Next morning he located it, still wait- 
ing exactly where we had left it. The 
head he brought back was not the 
world record, but it was nevertheless 
the finest caribou taken out of Rainy 
Pass in several seasons. 

On the same day I shot a moose. 
Just after landing in Ptarmigan Val- 
ley we spotted an antler reflecting 
sunlight from the dense foliage at the 
base of the north mountains. An hour 


later we were on the high, south bank 
of Happy River, a fast glacial stream 
which separates the tundra from the 
slopes. Through the spotting scope 
the single antler we could see looked 
good. But the country it was in 
didn’t. 

“Not worth it,” Dennis said, “un- 
less we get a better look at the whole 
head.” 

“I^t’s call him,” I suggested, and 
pulled out another of my strange col- 
lection of calls. Dennis found himself 
a couple of sticks, and the two of us 
crouched behind a bush, banging on 
the sticks, bugling on the horn and 
periodically grunting and groaning 
like sick cows. The scene was so lu- 
dicrous that half the time we were 
laughing too hard to control our 
moose music. But whatever it sound- 
ed like must have reminded the old 
hull of something, because finally he 
pulled himself to a standing position 
and gave us a perfect view of both 
antlers. Immediately we started in on 
Boone and Crockett mathematics 
again. 

"Good one," Dennis said, and I 
said, "Let’s go.” 

We crossed the Happy River, then 
fought through a stretch of alders and 
cottonwoods, waded another river— 
invariably every river I crossed in 
Alaska was two inches over my hip 
boots— and finally came out at the 
base of the mountains. We didn’t ex- 


pect the kind of country we found. 

The brush, which in our glasses had 
looked two and three feet high, was 
anywhere from five to 11 feet, all of it 
grown into a tangled wall. The slope 
was only reasonably steep, but visi- 
bility was zero. We had a rough idea 
of where the moose should be but were 
forced to zigzag to make any progress. 
Several times we came upon patches 
of grass, but these, like the brush, 
grew over a maze of dead and broken 
limbs. 

“We probably stirred him up with 
all that calling,” Dennis whispered. 
“So don’t be surprised if he comes 
barging out on top of us. They can be 
mean when they want to be.” 

Suddenly the dense thicket broke 
abruptly onto another grass patch. 
Immediately there was a snort and a 
loud breaking of brush. Dennis yelled, 
“Here he is,” and I flung up my rifle 
and fired. Everything happened in a 
matter of seconds, but I remember 
the form of a huge brown animal, the 
heavy sound of his hoofs and a tre- 
mendou.s thrashing of brush as he dis- 
appeared into the thicket. 

The shot was a mistake. We had 
not been charged, as I had thought in 
the moment of Dennis’ shout. We had 
stumbled unexpectedly almost on top 
of the moose, and in his surprise the 
animal ran for the nearest escape. But 
my firing had been reflex, triggered 
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SERVES YOU THROUGH 
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i'he second most prized possession of Don Biidf^e 


Any ttnms player would envy Don Hiidf:f’s most pri/.tii 
possession. It is the Sullivan Memorial I rupliy he won for 
makiiiK the (Irund Slam of tennis. In one year, l‘>37. he 
captured the British, French, American and Australian men's 
«in(>les championships. 

.And any tennis fan wimld envy Don's second must prized 
possession, an RC.A \ ictor Color lA set. For W.sy Davis Cup 
play will he telecast oi cnlur j>n NHC-'I A', .Au|iUst and .W. 

liein^ aide to enjov sports in color is just one reason Don 


o no problem, yO^t local dvoler, u*rvirAAon. or tCA Service Co of'ice. Nat'S 
price J>lO*^ to'IOfOl w,", aeole", UHf op'., "ero. 


Hudne prizes Cidor lA'so highly. 1 lelikesitse.vciiinK diH'erence, 
the stunning color picture, the year-iound enjoyment, the 
pride in ovvninn the finest television there is. (.lood reasons 
\^hy Color lA' appeals to more and more people like Don 
Budjre. I’eople who lead the cidorfiil life. 

Today, Color 1 \ is risht and ready foryf>«. See a demonstra- 
tion. See the fine black-and-white picture— and the wonderful 
difference color makes. I’rices as low as 5549.3. 


a'lOr.i ,uo,«cl '0 cnortjc wiltiovi bOtiCS. 
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A company can’t wiggle a finger and expect people, like marionettes, 
to dance a jig over its products. But if that company can offer them 
better products, better service and better value, they will move 

of their own free will— to become customers. 
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by the tension of the stalk, and the 
shot was poorly and hastily aimed. 
Though we searched the area for the 
next several hours, there was nothing 
to indicate that the moose had been 
hurt. When finally we had to abandon 
the search or not make it back to the 
plane before dark, I left with the ter- 
rible feeling that I had wounded an 
animal and failed to recover it. 

There was still a little daylight left 
when we got to the plane, so to put 
my mind at ea.se Dennis flew over 
the area and circled it low. About a 
mile from where we had hunted 1 
.spotted another flash of light down 
in the thicket. It was too much to 
hope that this was the same moose. I 
pressed my face against the gla.ss for a 
better view. It irax my moose. He was 
lying down in the side of a brushy 
culvert and acroas his back was a dark 
stain. It didn’t make me feel any bet- 
ter to think of him suffering through 
the night. 

The next day we went back. The 
moose was still there. Although it 
was unlikely that he would move, we 
dared not take the chance of alerting 
him into another disappearance. The 
stalk was even more difficult than the 
day before; the wind was against us 
and the brush w'orse. We came at last 
to a hill about 70 yards from the ani- 
mal. the only place which st*eme<l 
high enough to see over the thicket 
for a shot. From this position all I 


WHAT YOU NEED FOR AN 

The best guarantee of a succe.s.sfu! .\laska 
hunt is a good outfitter. To choose a re- 
liable one I the 49ih state does not require 
guides to he licensed i, begin incjuiries a 
year in advance and check all references. 
Average daily rate for an outfitter i.s $150 

high, hut game and weather in Alaska 
can bo dangerous, and you’ll want a good 
man with you. The fee covers all living 
and hunting expenses, local transporta- 
tion usually by small plane and exclu- 
-sive services of a guide for each hunter. A 
nonreshlent big game license, including 
permits to lake caribou and one brown or 
grizzly bear, costs another $146. Hound- 
trip air fare i first class i from New York to 
Anchorage is $547.97, from Los Angeles 
to Anchorage $383.53. Kxcess baggage 
.should be sent by air at lea.st .six weeks 
before the hunt. 

The Branhams recommend a .300 H&H 
Magnum a.s the best single weapon for 
Ala.ska hunting. Its trajectory U flat 


coulti make out was part of his back. 

"Take a shot,” Dennis whispered. 
“'I'here’s no other way to get closer 
without putting ourselves right in his 
path.” 

I fired at the ground in front of 
him and the huge animal let out a 
grunt and clumsily staggered to his 
feet. As his head came into view be- 
tween the trees I fired again at the 
neck. He went down, then started up 
once more. Our sole objective now 
was to end his misery as quickly as 
possible. We each fired a shot and 
then started moving in, using the 
scraggly trees as cover. When we 
were about ‘iff feet from him, he got 
up one last lime and lunged toward 
us, .swinging his ponderous head and 
snorting. It took two more bullets to 
kill him. 'I'he moose proved to be a 
record-class trophy, but instead of 
elation at such a prize I still felt mis- 
erable about the way 1 had gotten it. 

There were several days yet to go 
before the opening day of the bear 
season, and we already had all the 
other game we wanted to hunt. We 
decided to spend these days fishing. 
Besides being in one of the finest 
game areas in .Alaska, Rainy Pa.ss 
Lodge is only a 20.minule flight from 
half a dozen excellent fresh-water 
streams. In fact, many sportsmen 
come to Alaska each year just to fish 
and never even bring along a rifle. 

Landing the Taylorcraft on a smalt 
lake, we could walk less than a mile 
and find ourselves in a fly fisherman’s 


dream world. Rainbow trout are more 
numerous here than sunfish at home, 
and even the smallest ones I took 
were bigger than any I had ever 
caught aroun<l New York. In a half- 
mile stretch of water, from a dozen 
pools along the shore, we took and 
released more than 30 trout. Grayling 
were even more fun to catch as far 
as I was concerned. They sometimes 
have a habit of leaping straight out 
of the water and trying for the fly on 
the plunge back down. Hooked, their 
runs are fast, often erratic, and gen- 
erally wind up in a series of acrobatics. 

These fishing jaunts always pro- 
duced enough fish for a big breakfast 
at the lodge, and on opening day of 
the bear season Mimi sent her charges 
off stuffed with trout, grayling and 
steaming-hot biscuits. 

For brown bear hunting Bud flew 
Earl and Mike to another Branham 
camp down on the Alaskan Penin- 
sula. The rest of us were interested in 
grizzly and remained at the lodge. 

The technical difference between 
an Alaska brown and a grizzly, as 
far as hunters are concerned, is deter- 
mined by geography. 'I'his proliably 
doesn’t make much sense to a lot of 
bears, but over the years there was 
so much confusion about correctly 
classifying browns and grizzlu's that 
Boone and Crockett finally ruled any 
brown bear taken within To miles of 
tidewater was an Alaska brown, and 
those taken beyond 75 miles were 


ALASKA SAFARI 

enough for king .shot.-s on sheep, yet the 
loa<ls are powerful enough for big animals. 
Fit it wjlh ashouklerslingand bring along 
cleaning materials to protect it from rain. 
A telescopic sight i.s valuable mainly for 
sheep hunting. I use<i a 2'_>* lo 8-power 
B.ALvarB, but a4-powersfopeisa(lG(iuare. 
Choose a good detachalile mount so you 
can switch to iron sight.s quickly. Most 
guides carry 20-power spotting scopes, hut 
binoculars are still essential. My Bausch & 
Lomb 7 X 35s weigh 18 ounces and are 
exceptionally sharp in poor light. .Ammu- 
nition can l)e purchased in .Anchorage 
the l)esi place is Van's Sporting (loods 
on Fourth Ave., which also carries fishing 
tackle, local flies and outdoor gear. 

Be sure to bring a pair of hip boots. 
Those with canva.s uppers are less cum- 
bersome chan rubber ones; with either 
kind, make sure they fit at ankles and 
heels, tiecause you will do a lot of walking 
in 16 tlays of actual hunting, 1 covereil 


more than 160 mileson fool. If your camp 
has electricity, a cheap hair dryer t $3.98) 
is excellent for drying insides of waders 
and Imots. Take along a waterproof parka 
with hood Uhe kind made for skiing is 
lighter than conventional hunting parkas 
and, 1 think, more comfortable i, at least 
three pairs of wool pants, several sweat- 
ers, insulate<l underwear, and leather 
gloves to protect hands in brush and on 
mountains. Since .small planes are (he 
Usual means of getting around, travel 
light. 1 found two soft-sided nylon cases 
t $12.95 each i were no heavier lhan dulTel 
bags and easier to pack and handle. 

The Branhams will make an 800-foot, 
16-mm. color movie of your trip with copy, 
titles and .sounti for about $500 complete. 
They will also .ship (rophie.s C.O.D. from 
camp to taxidermist. My bear hide, cari- 
bou head and moose antlers co.st $165 to 
ship to New York. The bill for mounting 
is still to come, but exclusive of taxiilermy, 
the 20-day hunt with transportation costs 
about $4,500. 
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grizzlies. There are subtle hut reeog- 
nizal)le dilTerenees between the two 
when they are set side by side: and 
without doubt an occasional brownie 
must find himself on the wrong side 
of the T-’)-niile line. As a general rule 
for classifying the two species, how- 
ever, this one is probably as good as 
any. For my i)art. 1 wanted a grizzly 
with a passion, perhaps because I had 
hunted them hard and unsuccessfully 
in Montana. 

The day before the season opened. 
John Schroeder arrived back at the 
lodge from Anchorage, his broken leg 
encased in plaster from foot to thigh. 
At the hospital lie was given a pair 
of crutches with sharp-edged springs 
on the ends for walking over snow 
and ice. but these, we were assured 
on the sitle, were strictly to keep up 
his morale. There was little chance 
of his walking around on dry ground, 
let alone on snow. In the excitement 
of his arrival and llie anticipation of 
the next day's liear liunl, we sal un- 
til late int<i the evcming recounting 
our adventures, describing our tro- 
phies and the aliundanee of game 
we had seen in the valley. Maybe it 
was the talk or the Scotch, but John 
sat back in his chair and secretly 
started to plot how lie. too, could 
do some hunting. 

After we left camp the next morn- 
ing, he acted. Me cut apart a pair of 
waders to make a waterproof cover 
for his cast, got a guide to hoist him 
into the back of the caterpillar trac- 
tor and set off across the tundra. In 
the evening, when we returned to the 
lodge after an uiisucees.«ful day. John 
was still gone. As we stood around 
the fire mixing <lrinks. we heard a 


shout from outside. Over a nearby hill 
came the tractor, groaning under the 
carcasses of two cariiiou and a beam- 
ing though bedraggled John, waving 
a crutch and shouting at the top of 
his lungs, lie and the guide had driven 
the cat to the side of a hill and waited, 
not talking, not moving, in the steady 
downjiour of a typical late-sumrner 
Alaska day. Kventually a lierd of 
caribou wandered by, and John, 
stretched across the back of the trac- 
tor, had braced his barrel on the s€*at 
and taken aim. Wlien he fired, not on«* 
but. incredibly, two animals dropped. 

Later in the trip, when a moose 
browsed out along the rim of the lake 
on which the lodge was situated. John 
.spottefl it from the window. Grabbing 
up his crutches and rifle, he hobbled 
to the shore and fired across the wa- 
ter. dropping the moose. Me didn't 
get a chance at bear, but in spite 
of his broken leg he managed to go 
home with tliree of the four big .Alas- 
ka trophies. 

HAPPY RIVER, ANGRY BEAR 

My chance at liear came on the 
otlier side of the Happy River, the 
title jilace in Alaska I had hoped never 
to see again. Late one afternoon we 
spotted an enormous grizzly moving 
toward the remains of tny moose kill. 
I wanted liim even if it meant going 
into that thicket again. But the next 
morning what hatl seemed like a good 
idea was beginning to pall. One of 
the guides had flown over the kill and 
confirmed that the grizzly was <)n it. 
Me was as angry as a bear can be be- 
cause in the surrounding brush three 
titlier grizzlies and a black bear were 
waiting for a chance to move in. 

I was scared. But in an all-male 
camp I couldn't very well play the 


fainthearted female now. Against my 
better judgment, I smiled cheerful- 
ly and said. “When do we start'.’” 

The answer was: right away. While 
Dennis got his gear together, I per- 
suaded Mike P'innell. who had flown 
back from the peninsula with D-w 
Wright, a friend of the Branhams, to 
come along a.s an extra gun. There 
wa.s something comforting aliout our 
being three, instead of two, against 
five bears in all that brush. 

We crossed the Ilapjiy River and 
startefi on the same route we hail 
taken to the moose. .Along the way 
Dennis gave us a few words of en- 
couragement: "If you see a hear — 
and the only way you'll see him is 
if he stands up or you liump into 
him — shoot." 

“Mow can we tell if he really means 
busine.ss or is just curious?” I asked. 

"If you see him, lielieve me. he’s 
seen you first," he whispere«i. “Don't 
a,sk puestioti.s. Shoot!” 

I tliink we would have fired at a 
falling leaf. Now Dennis, who usually 
moved so fa.st it was a race to keep 
up with him. tiptoe<l through the 
brush in slow motion. I kept walking 
up Ids heels, and -Mike kept stepping 
on mine. Kach time we stopped to 
listen we were all breathing so hard 
we couldn't hearanythingel.se. Twigs 
snapped in my face, hut I was so 
keyed up I didn't even blink. Finally 
we reached the little lull where I shot 
at the moo.se. There wasn’t a sign of 
life anywhere. 

.After an eternity of waiting, we 
hearil the cracking of bones and oth- 
er sounds of a bear at dinner. Den- 
nis got out Ids movie camera and 
starteil setting the len.s. In sign lan- 
guage. I got across tlie idea tliat I 
couldn't care less about pictures at 




the moment. I wanted that other 
ride around if we found ourselves 
with a jjrixzly on our hilltop, 

'i'hen something black moved 
al)i)ve the line of brush. My sah'ty 
went otl — and on aKiiin. In a triple 
whisper we said. "Black bear.” 'I’lje 
grixxly had evidently gone for water 
and the black had moved in. Fifteen 
minutes later we .saw the black run 
off up the mountain in the peculiar 
lopiiiK Kiillop of « bear in a hurry, lie 
had either win<led tin* grizzly or us. 

I siKhted for the hundrerith time 
down the barrel. Nothing happj'iied. 

It was a full -in mitiutes after the 
black bear left that we .saw the griz- 
zly. He was on the kill again, stretch- 
ing leisurely, with two inches of ma- 
hogany fur visible ahr)ve the hori- 
zon of brush. 

My heart turned over. Now the 
minutes dragged, and still we wait- 
ed. three peoitle hypnotize<l by a strip 
of fur. At last !»• moved, and a target- 
size mound of velvet came in sight. 
I drew in my breath an<l fired. 

'I'he bear <lisai)p«*ared beneath the 
horizon; tlu-n, standing on his hind 
legs, he threw his entire body into 
the air. I firefl again, this time at the 
backbone, .\gain he disappeared, 
and again he ruse above the brush, 
flinging his forepaws outward before 
he fell for the third time. There was 
no further movement. The noLse of 
the shots still echoed acn»ss the 
mountain. Motionli'ss. we stood 
watching the j)lace where a giant had 
reared toward the sky. 

WOMAN'S WHIM 

Then we did a foolish thing. With- 
out thinking wi- i)limge<l headlong 
into the thicket. As I jumped off the 
hill, from the corner of my eye I saw 
a small tree sliimmy above the l)rusli. 
"lie’s over there," I shouted, point- 
ing to our right. "Ihm’t be silly," 
Dennis called, “that bear's dead." 

"Nol I saw it move. He's still out 
there.” 

We stoppeil. and hunmring a wom- 
an’s whim, started walking abreast, 
slowly and witll euution. We'd gone 
no more than ■Id yar<ls when directly 
before us anotlier l)ush quivered s{)as- 
niodically and was still. For an in- 
stant we were frozen in our step.s. 
Then, realizing the helplessness of our 
position, we ran. l)n the top of the hill 
we huddled back to back, expecting 
the bear to come crashing out at u.s 
any minute. 

■'{Juess he wasn't dead after all,” 
Dennis said finally, and when I could 


speak 1 said, "No.” The three of us 
lit cigarettes and smoked them, and 
then we lit some more and smoked 
them. We whispered about what to 
do next and finally decided to sepa- 
rate. each covering about Id yards of 
brush until Dennis reached a fir tree 
about ll-'i >’ards away. Every step was 
a nightmare. As Dennis neared the 
tree, Mike and I closed in on either 
side. Dennis climbed the tree, called 
<lown that he thought he saw some- 
thing. and fire<l. We moved forward 
again. Then Mike shouted. "Over 
here,” and we heard his rille go off. 

The bear was dead. He had been 
dead long before we left the hill the 
second time. But in the moments be- 
fore he tlied he had made one last 
effort to strike back, Kiuracing hi.s 
path, we realizeii that our own haste 
in rushing into the thicket had turned 
him in our clirection. 'Phis careless- 
ness had taken us within Id feel of 
disa.stpr. 

He was a trophy of magnificent 
projjortion.s. The hide s(iuared out at 
more than nine feet; his skull, on 
which a record is <letermined. (juali- 


fied him well within the record clas.s; 
and the pad on his Ijind iiaw was a 
startling 8';* liy Hi inche.s in area. 

I will not hunt anotlier grizzly, be- 
cause now I have shot one; but I 
class this animal with only two others 
— theple[)hanl and the .\frican buffa- 
lo— in the aristocracy of big game. 
I don't know if it is the size or the 
danger of the beasts which make 
these three so memorable. But I do 
know that in my encounters with 
each, more than in any otliers, I have 
been conscious of an absolute experi- 
ence, an inien.se. consuming, flramal- 
ic involvement which demantled and 
received greater concentration than 
1 have ever felt anywhere. 

Alaska Lsstill an unconquered land. 
It is wiUl and rough and dang4Tous. 
Statehood has given it the badge t)f 
belonging hut nature has placed it 
apart. There is adventure for the 
sportsman here, richer and more ful- 
filling tlian anywhere else on the con- 
tinent. I)ut it is not given away 
cheaply, either in money or in effort. 
It must he earned — hut it is rarely 
forgotten. end 
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Making the Gimlet: 3 or 4 parts gin or vodka to 1 part Rose's Lime Juice. Serve over ice in either 
an old-fashioned or cocktail glass. You'll find Rose's at food stores, package stores and restaurants. 




C |V & What to do when you suddenly 
jjj o get tired of the same old gin and 
^ vodka drinks? 
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ALMOST DWARFED BV ITS OWN NUMBER, THE WINNING FIAT ABARTH PROVED THAT IT WAS A SCRAPPY AND ENOURING CHAMP 


One-tivo punch from Italy 


At Lime Rock> under a sun as scorching as the international 
competition, the Swedes quite unexpectedly lost a title 


I s A TKST of time and endurance 
exaggerated by savage heat, two 
tiny Italian cars went the full dis- 
tance at Lime Rock. Conn, last Sun- 
day to knock out the Swedish cham- 
pions at the Little Le Mans classic 
for small pmduction cars. At the end 
of eight hours of circling llie 1 ' ;>-mile 
track nestled in the Berkshire hills 
the Fiat .\barth Zagatos of the Team 
Roosevelt came in clear victors over 
Sweden’s Volvos and Saabs, which 
twice in a row have taken on all 
comers in this Connecticut counter- 
part of France’s big-car grind. 

For the FiaUs it was the climax of a 
season in which they have won all of 
their major races. Turning out some 
•17 horsepower from their small, 717- 
cc. engines 'souped-up versions of 
the 600-cc. power plant in Fiat's fiOU 
.sedan 1. they fulfilled all the expecta- 
tions of Chief Mechanic .fim McGee, 
who correctly fore-saw the race as a 
long sprint in which his tiny charges 
would be going flat out all the way. All 
through the long, hot night before the 
race began, McGee and others had 
pondered the imponderables that lay 
ahead, tuning engines, adjusting mix- 
tures, striving to foresee the various 
contingencies that eight hours of cli- 


mactic strain would bring under a 
blazing sun. Volvo mechanics decided 
to rely on thin-air carburetion with a 
weak mixture, tuning maximum effi- 
ciency into their distributors. Saab 
put its faith in normal operational 
tuning. McGee gambled that his cars 
would run fast and hot, and chose a 
rich mixture with little spark ad- 
vance for cooler running. Other teams 
in the seven classes six production, 
one Gran Turismoi tuned, checked, 
rechecked as the night wore on, test- 
ing the cars in (luick runs down twist- 
ing roads, leaving staccato echoes roll- 
ing back and forth between the hills. 

When the drivers lined up at 10 
a.m. for their Ia* Mans-type running 
start, the temperature was already in 
the mid-90s. There was not even a 
breath of wind to cool the burning 
air. Hot as it was for all, it was almost 
unendurable for the Saab and Volvo 
drivers: to keep the water circulating 
better in their engines, they ran with 
the heaters on and emerged at pit 
stops looking florid and parboiled. 

Volvo led almost from Ihestart. and 
in the early hours of the race had every 
appearance of another Swedish sweep, 
with .\rt Riley and Bill Rutan lead- 
ing as they had done for two years 


in the same car and another Volvo 
close behind. Charles (Skipi Calla- 
nan and Roger Penske held third in 
an Abarth. 

.\nother .Xbarth, N’o. 83, <lriven by' 
Paul Richards, was an early casualty. 
Midway through the S’s it lost both 
wheel and axle. Stover Babcock came 
out to take over and managed toget the 
car into the pits, with parts strippeil 
from a passenger car. Back in the race 
eventually, 83 crept up from last place 
to 17th. with Dick Stoltz and Ray 
Krickson driving. Richards, mean- 
while, joined Ray Cuomo in No. 87, 
which performed very well. 

PANCAKED PANHARO 

Dyna Panhard, the lone entry in 
Class E, seemed to be completely out 
of it when the car flipped in mid-race, 
with John Hears! Jr. at the wheel. 
The car landed on its top. was rolled 
back onto its wheels and continued 
the race minus windshield and hack 
window. "It was the coolest car go- 
ing,” Hearst said later. 

By mid-race, with the Riley-Rutan 
Volvo still leading, the Callanan- 
Penske .\barth had crept to second 
jilace, and Cuomo and Richards later 
backed them up in third place. Be- 
hind them, Volvos and Saabs alter- 
nated through the top 10. 

Then, a little beyond the midway 
point, the pattern changeil. In the 
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254th lap Bill Rutan rame into the 
pits complaining of spark trouble. He 
warned Art Riley that he could get 
nowhere near full throttle. Seven lap.s 
later Riley humped sluggishly to a 
stop at the S turn and sat resignedly 
while oflicials pushed the car a little 
way back toward the paddock. Riley 
thought his clutch wa.s gone for good, 
but to his surprise he got the Volvo 
moving again and went back to lap 
the course in The assistance he 
had received by being pushed, how- 
ever, disqualified him. 

Thus Callanan and I’enske moved 
into the lead in .\barth 84, with Cuo- 
mo and Richards still behind them. 
Chief Mechanic McGee pushed his 
cap back from his dampened brow. 
■‘They’ve got first and seconcl now,” 
he said confidently, "and all three 
will finish.” 

The Abarths held on througli the 
rest of the hot afternoon, and at 
half an hour before the finish, the tlie 
was cast. Walter Cronkite brought his 
Volvo in to change a wheel and allow 
\'erii Bennett to take over. Bennett 
drove in third over-all behiiul the 
Abarths, placing first in the sedan 
class. In fijurth place wa.s a Gran 
Turistno Saab, privat<‘ly enlere<l and 
consistently well driven by .\lan Dil- 
lenberg aiulJolm Iglehart. "I think.” 
Dillenberg had said when t he race was 
six hours ohl, "that we are going to 
heat the factory car.s”— and lie di<l. 

Of the other entries. Skoda, tlie 
badly d<‘nted Dyna Panliard, .Anglia, 
Saal> 5);i-B and XSU i’rinz, smallest 
of the small, all won class prizes. 

The winning .Aharth turned 3.‘14 
laps at an average speed «)f (>2.4 7 mpti, 
covering 501 miles. “This race,” said 
Lime Rock’s technical director, John 
Fitch, “shows many important fea- 
tures of automobile design. These 
cars are just as they come from the 
factoiy— the way you ami I would 
drive them on the road. If they pass 
this enduratK'O test, they show the 
public wlial the economy pnxluct can 
do.” To give the small car race add- 
ed interest, Fitch had put in a sharp 
righl-haml turn at the end of the 
straightaway which forced all cars to 
shift to lower speeds lotherwise some 
would have been able to go all the 
way arouml in top gear i . With no cas- 
ualties, relatively few breakdowns and 
27 of :il cars finishing. Fitch could 
he well satisfied that the Little Le 
Mans indeed proved what he hope<l 
it WOUUI. END 





JJkv your pleasure the uxiy Nature flai'ors itl 


RELAX . . . tRis is the GENUINE! There’s a wholesome differentness in the ilavor of 
CABIN STILL. Your first taste discovers it. Comes from our century-old natural sour 
mash recipe. Genuine COPPER DISTILLING, in our slow- 
poke way, creates our special Bourbon. And KENTUCKY 
WEATHER RIPENING, in open-air timber warehouses, 
seasons it to a rare gentleness. Try it tonight, if you want 
A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 


Cabin Still 

Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon 


DistillocI and BotflKl solHy by .STrrzKi..^ Ki.t.KK I)i>tii i l‘iJ/.R.TaI«l Itonil, I.oiiisvin<-. Kontu.-ky, Ksliil)lis}u-<! 1R41) • 8fi 91 Proof 





FOOD / Mary Frost Mahon 


Idea from 
Indonesia 

California Artist Lucile van Riemsdyk 
surprises guests with a Far Eastern banquet 

I N the tropical islands of Indonesia, halfway round 
the globe, rice is the mainstay of diet. As in other 
l)arts of Asia, native cooks have developed an enormous 
repertory of spicy additions to this bland staple food to 
give variety to their meals from day to day. When a 
table is prepared for some special occasion the complex- 
ity of the iianquet will u.sually far exceed anything 
known to the West. A ceremonial feast of rice includes 
anywhere from 20 to 4.’> side di.shes— the whole assort- 
ment lieing carried to the seated guests by an equal 
number of djoityoti, or “boys.” 

Talented. New York-born Lucile Brokaw van Hiems- 
dyk, who signs her paintings as Lucile Brokaw, learned 
about Indonesian cooking in Holland and on travels to 
the former Netherlands territories in the h'ar Ea.st with 
her late husband, Dutch Art Expert Rombout van 
Hiemsdyk. She has simplified the ritual of making rijat- 
the word in Dutch means rice table — and adapt- 
ed this exotic meal for ser\ ing buffet style when she 
entertains in the fiowery patio of her house in I'acific 
I’ali.sades, Calif. Mrs. van Riem.'^dyk's version of r/fs/- 
liifrl calls for a large platter of chicken an<l nine other 
side di.shes. “I have to send away for tliree speeial in- 
gredients.” she says, "hut the rest are easy to come 
b.v anywhere. The prejiaration takes time, so I usually 
start the day l)eft)re. Hut the end result i.s reward enough 
— for it is a marvelous party that people enjoy becau.se 
il is different.” 

Lucile van Riemsdyk is an artist of some standing, 
who will have a one-man show at the Esther Robles 
(lallery in Los Angeles in November. A sportswoman 
too iher fallier, Irving Hrokaw, was U.S. national fig- 
ure skating champion in 1908 1 , she took up skin-diving 
“to get inspiration for my painting.” Next, she decided 
she had to learn to cook the fish that she speared on 
underwater excursions. “Now,” .she t<il(l me, “1 have 
become mesmerized by the cuisine of the Orient. I love 
to cook as much as I love to paint.” 

is accompanied in Indonesia by palm wine, 
which is best replaced in this country by ice-cold beer. 
The most refreshing choice for des.sert after this abound- 
ing fea.sl is either a fruit ice or u preparation of chilled, 
cut-up fruit. 


EXOTIC SETTING fr)r Serving rijultafrl is patio decked with 
Biilinese fruit-iind'fiower arrangement, statin- from Java anti 
I'oi (/'«// III left I an asM'mhhtyr ciimpos«-d by Mrs, van Hietns- 
«iyk. She is shown broiling sweet-and-sour naU over table stove. 

I’ht»(ogrnph fiij Lou<!«c fJiiM-U'el/e 


MARKET LIST FOR A RIJSTTAFEL 
WITH 10 SIDE DISHES 

lor.r* U-in 


2 to 3 cups uncooked rice 
.3 t-hickens. trying size, cut up 
as for fryinu 

1 pound top rounil Hteak, 
chopped fine 

2 tHjunds leiin pork lenilerluin. 
all flit removed 

Granulatei! sugar; hrown sugar 
1 package fine lireail crumbs 
1 idnt nuik; S eggs 
About 1 [Kiund butter 
I’eanut oil or shortening 

3 medium-sized onions 
1 head of garlic 


.3 cucumbers: 4 tomatoes 
2 lemons; 4 ban-an-as 
I cup shelleti |M-unuts 
1 cup fresh grated coconut, 
or 1 can moist coconut meat 
Fresh or tiried marjoram, 
chervil and rosemary 
Curry powder 
l.arge bottle soy -sauce 
Salt and pepper 

1 package krurpnrk tifilaiig' 

2 small botlle.s siir>i6<ii iivlek* 

1 roll misW 


'('nil hr iihliiinril from Mrs. Dr Wihll, lUi/ llnrrru fVdurs. \'.J. 


Ricei Any kind of rice will do. if pniperly cooked so that every 
grain is separate. It should be served <try and tlulTy. 

Chicken: Saut<? chicken pieces in butter (ill goblen. JMaco in a 
roasting pan anil add 2 cups of water. Sprinkle with the 3 
clioppetl or tiried herb.s; season with salt and popper. Cover, 
place ill oven and bake for 1 hour or till lentler. 

Mast beoa-. Mix found steak with ' j cup iiread crumbs and 
2 unbeaten eggs. Season with salt and pepper. Form into small 
ball.s and roll these in bread crumbs until coated. Saut^ in 
butter till brown. Before serving, reheat for 15 minutes in a 
liquid composed of 1 cup each of soy sauce and water. 

Satai Cut raw pork into bite-size chunk.s. Make a marinade 
of the following: eup each of brown sugar anti soy sauce; 

1 tea-spoon salt: juice of 2 lemons; yellow zest of 1 lemon cut 
in small pieces; 1 onion minml with 2 cloves garlic; ':i inch 
frd.s.si', minced. Soak pork pieces in marinade for several hours 
or overnight. Remove meal and sauti^ in a liltlc butter till 
brown. -Add marinade to the pan, cover and simmer for 15 
minutes: then cool. Threail meal oil skewers ami, just before 
serving, broil these over a liihurhi or urnler lifoiler of kitchen 
range, Serve hot, grouped around dish of reheated marinade in 
which the meat can be dipfM-d. 

Curriad asgai ilaril-boil 6 eggs. Saute 2 inince<l onions and 

2 cloves garlic in 4 lablespoon-s liuiier in a heavy pan, covered, 
till soft. .Add 2 tablespoons curry powder. Stir; cook for a few- 
minutes. .Mix in the milk, 1 teaspoon salt and 2 heaping tea- 
spoons granulated sugar. Quarter ihe egg.s and add to the pan. 
Simmer mixture for ^4 hour, and serve while hot. 

Bnnana*: I'eot, split lengthwi.se and halve. Sauli? in butter 
till browned anti soft. Serve hot. 

paanuta and coconut: Toast slightly ill oven and .serve either 
separately or mi.sei! together. 

Cucumbars and tomatoas: Serve them peeled, .seetied, cut in 
convenient piece.s, salted an<I chilled. 

sombai oalak: This bottletl product, made of fiery peppers, is 
-s<*rve<i in a small ilish by itself. 

Kroepoak oadang: The.se are small flat chips made of shrimp. 
'I'liey pulf up to many times their original size when d(H‘{)-fat 
fried, one by one, in hot peanut oil or melted .shortening 
poured 2 inches deep in a pot. Fry till pale golden: then drain 
on soft pajHT. ITcparcd in advani’e, they stay crisp to be 
crumbled over .servings of the rijslliifrl. 
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A TALE OF 

TWO 

CITIES 

(circa 1959) 



T Ik- first city is London. I'lie sec- 
ond is not Paris— Inn Nc^\• \’ork. 
‘^riic talc coiucrns a groiij) of 
men wlio have siucessfully ton- 
liiined a I iinc Iionorcd disiilling 
iradii ion . . . lo bring you dut/ien- 
lir l.omion Dry ([iiality in the 
(ionlon'.s (iin you buy. \'ou'U 
find these men at the (ionlon'.s 
distillery, where the world's fin- 
est Ciin is protluced according 
to ilie exacting spec ifications of 
a secret formula dating back to 
1 7()!l. F.n joy ( lord on’s subtle dry- 
ness and delicacy of flavor in all 
tall, cool din drinks. l<.emembcr. 
too. the Clin that made the .Mar- 
tini famous. ..St ill makes it Ijesi! 



Tip from the Top 

BILLY MAXWELL. Of/f-.S.Sfl TcTOS 


Soft draw on the pitch shot 

T in; KKULOWS I play willi on the tour freciueiitly tell me that the 
bc^st tee-to-ffreen shot in my hag. aside from the ‘‘IVxas wedge,” is 
my pitch shot. It's a little different from most players’. I start the hall 
out to the right of the flag and try to float it in with a little left-to-right 
ac-tion on it. There’s draw on the shot, all right, hut it’s a soft draw. 
The ball sits down at least as ({uic-k us a fade. 

’I’he reason 1 look to playing my pitches this way goes back to my 
boyhood. We had a lot of wind in the part of 'rexa.s I come from, and 
it was important to kc*ep your hall low so your shots wouldn't gc*t 
blown around. You have to hit a fade pretty high — higher than a draw 
— .so I took to drawing the ball. This als<» tied in with my build. I was 
never a big fellow and 1 learned early that on full shots a hook would 
gobble up a lot more yardage for me. 

But, as 1 say, this pitch shot isn't a hook. It's a soft draw. .\nd it’s 
a very good type of shot for a shorter fellow particularly to play, be- 
cause he doesn’t have to turn as much as a big fellow. On my backswing 
on this three-quarters delivery my hands don’t go too higli. Tliere’s a 
shade more inside-out to tin* swing, but you mu.si be sure to hit the* 
ball down and through and finish the swing, 'fake some time at the top 
if you can and, above all, work lo be compact. It sounds more compli- 
catc'd than it really is. It come.s cjuite easil.v. and you can develop a 
lot of feel with this shot and very regular .stnike production. 
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Why the German lens makers are watching Bell & Howell. The capital of the 
lens world is gradually shifting from Europe to America. New electronic tech- 
niques and controls have in many ways surpassed the meticulous touch of the 
fine old craftsmen. At Bell & Howell, for example, the curvature of the lens (in- 
cluding the new zoom projection lenses) is now being held to within 1/200,000 
inch. This is precision. Close to absolute. That’s why the Meisteropiiker are 
watching Bell & Howell. fwfff p/? 0 Dycrs BGII £■ HO>A^©ll 




A good game of hearts 


I HAVE a good memory for faces— especially those on 
a deck of cards. But in the course of a few hundred 
thousand bridge tables. I must confess that I have en- 
countered a host of temporary bridge companions whose 
identity, to me at least, remains cloaked behind the 
anonymity of such names as West or North or East. To- 
day’s tale was related to me by Mr. South, and I’ll try 
to tell it to you much as 1 enjoyed it at firsthand. 

"You’ve played the game of hearts, haven’t you, 
Charlie?" he began. I admitted that I had taken an oc- 
casional hand in that pastime, where the object is to 
avoid winning tricks which inclmle hearts, because each 
one counts against you, and especially to avoid win- 
ning the queen of spades because that dark lady counts 
18 all by herself. ‘‘I>et me show you a hand that will 
remind you of that game— although of course it took 
place at the bridge table. 

"I had eight hearts to the deuce." he began, as he 
took a deck of cards and laid out this deal: 


NfiUttr side rHlnrr«6lf 
Soulh dealer 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 » 2 * a» 

4T PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: queen of diamond* 


When a player describes his hand as "eight to the 
deuce" it usually means that he came up with far less 
than his share of the world’s goods. So I was .Hurprised 
to see that Mr. vSouth had been reasonably well endowed 
by whatever goddess directs the distribution of paste- 
boards. His final contract of four hearts was quite rea- 
sonable, though, as events turned out, it would have 
been profitable for East and West to sacrifice at four 
spades. Although I had no financial interest in Mr. 
South's game, I am grateful that the opponents failed 
to do so. since it would have cost me this story. 

"I haven’t had so much fun on any hand since I 
played hearts,” he continued. "I let the opening lead of 
the queen of diamonds hold the trick and West contin- 
ued by cashing the ace of spades. Then he shifted to the 
six of clubs. Inevitably, I won with the ace and laced 
the dark prospect of a dummy containing three good 
tricks but with no visible means of reaching them.” 

One thing was certain: West did not have another 
diamond. Another inference seemed reasonable: since 
West had only one diamond, it was not unlikely that he 
held three trumps. Cashing the ace and king of hearts 
turned that likelihood into a certainty. But West was 
evidently a player of some hearts experience himself. He 
had no desire to win a trick with the queen of hearts 
when he would have no way to get out of his hand ex- 
cept by passing the lead to dummy— thus insuring that 
declarer would make his contract. So he dropped the 
queen of hearts under South’s king! 

Now you are able to see, as I did. why South began 
describing his hand as "eight hearts to the deuce." I’ll 
let my friend South complete his own story. 

"Here is where the fun came in." he chuckled. “To 
borrow an expression from the game of hearts. I ‘stiffed’ 
him in with the deuce of hearts and he was forced to 
give dummy the lead and let me win the rest. 

"When West won a trick with his three of hearts, he 
looked like a man who had just had to pay for the queen 
of spades. . . . And he did." 

EXTRA TRK K 

Winning a trick conveys the privilege of leading to the 
next trick. But there are times when that privilege is 
hardly one to be desired. Sometimes it is difficult to 
foresee when you are going to be made to pay a high 
price for the privilege. But often, as in this case, a play- 
er can tell that winning one trick is apt to cost him 
two or more. In such a case, unless one trick is all you 
need, you should try just as desperately to avoid win- 
ning a trick as you usually try to win one. end 
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Only experience could produce Scotch of such unvarying 
quality and good taste as Teacher’s Highland Cream. 
Today, the fourth and fifth generations of the Teacher 
family still personally supervise the making of this 
famous product of Wm. Teacher d Sons, Ltd. 


TEACneR'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY ^ 96 PROOF ^ SCHIEFFELIN* & CO., NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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DO CATERPILLARS SUFFER 
FROM ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH? 

( an vou imagine the ifthev did? Tigiiring 
a dozen or so legs per caterpillar— that would 
bean awful lot of groaning. 

l oriunatciv. ctiierpdlars have no vocal 
chords. And leading campephiles* claim the 
lillle creatures are lOlally imnnine to athlete's 
fool . 

Itut since humans aie mu. you'll be glad U> 
know a secret (hat lets you get rid of athlete's 
ftHil itch so fast voU almost can't believe ymi 
had it. 

The secret is a new kind tif painless iodine* • 
— world's greatest antiseptic. You sec. cvery- 
bs>dy knows uHlinc is best for inlections, even 
athlete's fooi--e\cept that it burns tissue. 

lint now scientists have made iodine com- 
pleielv safe for vou to use on even the most 
teiule'i skin. And you can gel this new painless 
itKline in a special kit called Kodine Athlete's 
loot Tieatment . . - vsiih this medical com- 
bination that diKlois recommeiul : 

there's Isodine I iquid. This kills the 
infectini; organism by contact. 

Scamil. there arc <>Tip* Swabs to let you 
api'K the liv|uid etliciently and hygienically. 

Tiiinl. there's Medicated Powdei to spray in 
socks and shoes and help present le-infeelion. 

If vou use our kit conscientiously and as we 
diiect. we guarantee sou’ll nevei crawl like a 
caterpillar 'because you can't gel rid tif that 
terrible athlete's fool itch. 

In fact, the Isodine .Athlete's Tool Treat- 
ment kn iiui.sl get rid 
of your athlete's foot 
iiiiiu present its re- 
turn— or vour money 
back. Only SI for 
all thiee—iis^uid. pow- 
der and sss a bs— in one 
consenieiit kil. 

' 'I' lyvinylDiittolidone- 
fnniplM (U S. Pal. 

• 7 ?JW? 2 ) 

O .?>.*• ' . '.0.1. 
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KEEP YOUR TUMMY 
UNDER TUMS CONTROL! 
■•fet* .o. 

1 

GET TUMS ECONOMICAL 3-ROLL PACK 


r>8 


NICE BOYS 

ax'lii'Hi-il (rum pngf I 1 

!ind inttTCfpliiiK one. Hi.s rnplacf- 
motU, liookit* .John Sampio, intor- 
copUnl a pas.s, too, and lookcti capa- 
hit* of fitting into tin* f'olt .st-contlary 

easily sj-lwuever Hrssw.s\ Isas Vo (lU iu 
for llnilas at ijuartorhack. 

N’ono of the ('ok vs'eakne-sscs tlial 
Ail-Star coaches pas.sed along to their 
players Irefore the game material- 
ized. “The scouting reports saifi Mar- 
chelti was one of tlie best pass rushers 
in pro football," (iro.sscup said, “but 
that vse eotilfl gain outside of him. 
.And they said Big Daddy Lipsctimb 
was great at defending liis part of the 
line, but that he didn’t put on mueli 
of a rush. .Atul that sse eouid take 
advantage of Kay Brown, and that 
C'arl TasefT came up too fast *)n jjIu.v 
passes.” Jfeshook his heud. "A’ou for- 
get a lot of that stuff in llie heal of 
tlie game," he said. 'Tmt ii tliose 
were weakne.sse.s. I’d hate to see the 
things they’re good at." 

The (’olt players were gracious vic- 
tors. Big Daddy Lips<-omb, who 
spi'aks for publicalioTi wivVi 'all \be 
care aiifi diplomacy of a catididale for 
nllice, said: "Tliese l)ny.s were all po- 
tential pros. They wr-re good hoys.” 
('lino Marcliett i. toweling himself 
near by, smilerl. "Sure they were," he 
said. "They go to Sunday School 
every day.” 


.lolin Ikiitas, who looks positively 
scrawny by comparison with giants 
like Lipscoml) and Murchetti, .said. 
“\\'e ex|)ected tlie All-Stars to put on 
a lot of pressure, Jiut our guys took 
real goofl care of me. I always had 
plenty of time to throw. Tliey gave 
me IwAuVUul proVveVuvn.” 

Milt Davis, who returned an inter- 
ception for line of the Coll touch- 
downs, paid etjually sincere tributi* 
to tin* Colt defensive line: "The gu.v-s 
up front werein on tlieir quarterbacks 
so fast we never had to worry about 
the long ones. We could play up tight 
liecau.se the.v never liafl time for any- 
thing l)ut [looks and slant.s." 

I’nibaJily the defmitive statement 
was Art Donovan's. Donovan is a 
27b-pound tackle who has played pro 
football for nine years and rates as 
<»ne of the best defensive linemen in 
the league de.spite Ids :i I years. He has 
a face as Irish as Paddy's pig, an in- 
congruously higli, squeaky voice, and 
a deep alfect;on for his joli. 

“I woukl say they were nice Ixiys," 
lie said ponlitically. ">vi<’e little boys. 
But they got an awful lot to li'arn." 

Most ot the .Wl-Stars \iegaii VVieir 
postgraduate football studies a cou- 
ple of day.s after the game, as rookies 
on tlie various teams in the .N’atioiial 
Football l-eague. (Irosscup, who be- 
longs to the New A'ork tliants. Hew 
out of ('liiiugo Saturday morning to 
Hersliey. Pa., vvliere he watched llie 


NEAR-FATAL INJURY TO DON BAOWN (BELOW) SHOOK ALL-STAR MORALE. BROWN 



Giants lose their first exhibition game 
to the Philadelphia Kagles 21 IT. 

“I got to start all over,” he said 
before he left. “The Giants use dif- 
ferent terminology and a different ca- 
dence and I’ll be just about starting 
from scratch.” 

Saturday’s game must have been 
an interesting one for Grosscup, one of 
five candidates for the quarterback’s 
job on the Giant team. Coach Jim 
Lee Howell tested all four of the oth- 
er candidates— Frank Gifford, who 
wants to convert from halfback: 
George Shaw, recent acquisition from 
the Colts; Don Heinrich. No. 2 be- 
hind Charley Conerly for several 
years, and Conerly himself. 

Howell opened the game with Gif- 
ford, who was surprisingly capable, 
mixing short and long passes with 
keeper plays in which he ran the ball 
well. Gifford completed three of six 
passes, Shaw three of 10, Conerly two 
of four and Heinrich two of six. Prob- 
ably the most effective of the quar- 
tet, though, was Conerly. The aging 
(38) Giant quarterback marched his 
team 65 yards in 11 plays in the third 
quarter for a touchdown and appar- 
ently has lost none of the cunning and 
poise which have made him the Giants’ 
top quarterback for 11 years. 

Grossscup, handicapped by his late 
start, may have a tough time break- 
ing into the Giant lineup. But he is 
eontinufd 


SWALLOWED TONGUE. NEARLY CHOKED 



NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 



XiACMn Qaruui 


SAYS-. 

CeSARE SIEPI 


ng bitwo. Matropoi 
ft Scala aaaraa. 


“Wlien I travel, I always carry niy money 
in American Express Traxelcrs CJieques. 
Then I know it’s safe.’’ Spendable any- 
where. good until used, prompt refund if 
lost or stolen. Buy them at your BANK, 
at Railway Express and \festeni Union 
ofliL-es. Charges, only a penny a dollar. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MERtCAN EXPRESS COMPANY 





AVIS PUTS MORE 

LIVING 

IN YOUR LIFE! 


A car can often make dreams come true. That's when Avis can help. You 
select the make and model you like (featuring eager new Fords!) and drive 
away without a care. Many Avis offices even feature low “off-peak" rates 
when cars aren't busy. Have your fun and save money, too. Call on Avis 
Rent-a-Car! 

RENT ANiJy/5 WEEKEND CAR 
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first . . . 

learn about 
slacks of 
Comiso* 


Rhodhiss-Pacific Mills 


You'll find tlicsc flannel slacks of Comiso* blended 
with Orion*’ easier to wear, easier ro care for. 

I landsome. And frankly, only a washing machine 
would know they’re wash and wear. Tailored by 
leading slack manufacturers in the styles and shades 
you like best. Popularly priced. Look for the 
distinctive maroon Comiso hangtag you see here. 


9, JAYmAR 


TstloreO 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. A Division of Hurlingion Industries 


NICE BOVS eonlinued 

probably the best passer of the five 
quarterbacks and he is a cool operator 
under pressure, as he showed abun- 
dantly in the time he played against 
the Colts. He has gained some 20 
pounds in the last couple of years, 
mostly through working with bar- 
bells, and, as Otto Graham pointed 
out after working with Lee in the All- 
Star camp, he is smart. 

He has the additional advantage of 
being the youngest of the aspirants. 
Gifford, who would certainly return 
to his halfback post should he fail in 
the bid for a quarterback job, is 29: 
Heinrich. Conerly’s well-used under- 
study, is 28. Shaw, probably the best 
second-string quarterback in football 
during the time he watched Unitas 
play from the Colt bench, is 26. 



STILL THE BEST St 38, ChaH^ ConeHy 
heads flve-man Giant quarterback corps. 


Howell has said that he will carry 
only two quarterbacks; and Gifford, 
before the training camp began, said. 
“1 will have to be good enough to l)€ 
the No. 1 quarterback or else I will 
be back at halfback.” 

Seldom has a pro coach been so 
pleasantly embarrassed by riches at 
this position. Regardless of which two 
(juarterbacks he keeps, Howell will 
have prime trading material in the 
ones he decides to let go. 

Should Grosscup assimilate the Gi- 
ant offense quickly enough, he will 
meet some old friends Friday in Dal- 
las, Texas. The Giants play their sec- 
ond exhibition game there against the 
team which beat them for the cham- 
pionship last year in the best game 
ever played— the Baltimore Colts. 

Again, Grosscup can expect — con- 
fidently— the worst. END 
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We even pamper flowers ... aboard the QANTAS Jet 


We pamper you wilh juices served in frosted brandy snifters. 
With sweets from lainfs around the world. With meals that 
lake three hours ( and 18(K) miles! I to the last liqueur. 

And then — as if that weren't enoufih — we pain])er your 
floH ns, too. 

For when \<uir eorsa<ie comes aboard our mighty 707 Jet, 
it's tucked ilhiii a gleaming |)lastic bag. .\nd kept on ice for 


you to \v<Mr in Europe, in Asia — or wherever vou may roam. 

A nee<l|pss touch? Not to us. Because when you add this 
touch to all the rest, it spells a very special kind of service. A 
sei \ ire filled w ith warmth. And worldliness. .And luxury that’s 
completelv unashamed. 

Someday very soon, may we pamper y our flowers? Not to 
mention you? 


QANTAS 


Australia's round-the-world luxury 11 
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Part II THE GREAT MacPHAIL 

HORSES, 
CARROTS AND 
PIMLICO 


A (Ian at (t!emin(/as reieals 
more of the maun-sided 
character of Larnj MacPhail 

b> CiKitAl.l) KOI. I. AND 

T tiit(u:(;HOUT Hi.s I.K'K. Lelund 
Stanford MacPhail has been able 
tit do just about anythinji he c-on- 
8idere<l worthy of his undivided at- 
tention. He has been suooe.ssful as a 
soldier, a lawyer, a businessman. 
ha.seliall impresario, eattle breeder 
and raeiiiK-stable proprietor. He lia.s 
made a couple of tnilliun dollars and. 
at (i!b is full of plans for a real 
e.state subdivision and an 18-hole 
golf course now under construction; 
that will })robably make him a good 
deal more. 

Long before he began to make his 
own fortune, .Macl'hail was accu.s- 
tomed to comfortable living. His 
father. Curtis Mcl’hail ' Macl’hail 
changed the spelling of his last name, 
contending that his father’s version 
was in.sufiiciently Scottish i. owned a 
siring of small-town banks in Michi- 
gan. and although he was a careful 
man with a dollar, the family lived 
well. Macl'hail’s mother, Catherine 
MacMurtrie Mcl’hail. was^like her 
husband - second-generation Scot- 
tish. She selected the name Leland 
Stanford because of her friendship 
for the wife of the I'.S. Senator who 
endowed Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity in memory of his son. 

Maci’liail was a good student. In 
his teen-s he passed the entrance ex- 


aminations for the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy but decided to go to Beloit Col- 
lege in Wisconsin instead. Later he 
transferred to the University of Mich- 
igan. then won his law degree at 
(Jeorge Washington University. 

In World War I Macl’hail rose to 
the rank of captain and command of 
an artillery battery in France. In 
World War II, a full colonel and as- 
sistant to Under Secretary of War 
Rf)bert Patterson, he not only got to 
llie fighting fronts again but once 
stood on a ship's bridge with Church- 
ill himself, .\lthough Churchill ad- 
dressed none of his remarks to Mac- 
Phail, the colonel was close enough 
to observe with admiration the Prime 
Minister’s downing of two <louble 
brandies in ([uick succession and to 
hear him growl to the astonished 
Under Secretary. “Robert, long ago 
I learned to make alcohol my servant 
and not my ma.ster!” 

Macl’hail has frequently found 
himself in distinguished company. In 
a wartime audience with the late 
Pope i’ius XII, he declined the Pon- 
tiff’s offer to send a special blessing 
to the Brooklyn Dcxlgers, then in last 
place U!t<ler .MacPhail’s successor. 
Branch Hickey, by saying. “Your 
Holiness. I doubt if even a papal 
benediction would help the Dodgers 
now.” He rubbed elbows with the top 
brass in Washington. He knew John 
Foster Dulles intimately; they were 
fraternity brothers and bridge com- 
panions at George Washington Uni- 
versity. Klder .Statesman Bernard 
Baruch is a friend and admirer of 
MacPhail who has often shared his 



A StJUHl' IN MAini.SMI. 


box at the races. These contacts with 
the celebrated did not in any way 
diminish MacPhail's ability to com- 
municate with bush league ballplay- 
ers, jockeys and stabU* boys, nor his 
pre<lilection for getting into lights 
with cops, heailwailers and ship.side 
porters, one of whom chased him up 
a gangplank at Havana with a knife 
in a dispute over the size of a til). 

Macl’hail argued his first case as 
a lawyer at 20, He found tlu* court- 
room a most congenial arena for his 
talents, and with his tlaming r4‘d hair, 
his <|uick mind, his lung power and 
gift for nonstop oratory, he had all 
the equipment usually associated 
with great trial lawyers. He has re- 
tained a great affection for the law 
and through the years has been in and 
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out of court as counsel, plaintiff, de- 
fendant and prisoner at the bar — 
an<l on the winnini' side more often 
than not. He was prepared, just this 
summer, to appear as attorney for 
Mrs. Macl’hail and fight a Sfi traffic 
violation charge, but the charge was 
not pressed. Drawitjg on his knowl- 
edge of the law, Macl‘hail has fre- 
quently confounded antagonists in 
simple disputes by putting his side of 
the argument on paper and then re- 
ferring to the document as “this legal 
brief I hold in my hand.” 

A football player in his college days 
and lifelong football fan, .Macl’hail 
made a hobby of refereeing the hig- 
time games back in the 19.‘?()s. 'It 
was during this period that a sport.s- 
writer’s assumption that the I, in his 


name stood for Larry fasteneil the 
nicknaire on him for life, l He was 
sought after as an official from coast 
to coast and respected for his fearless 
decisions, sometimes in the face of 
dangerously host ilecrowds. The group 
of oHioials with whom Mael’hail reg- 
ularly worked 'including Frank Lane, 
present general manager of baseball’s 
Cleveland Indians) was responsible 
for introducing the signals for penal- 
ties that are in common use today. 

When Macl’hail went into baseball, 
it was inevitable that such a positive 
thinker would stand the national 
game on its ear. .Macl’hail began with 
t he purchase of the Columbus club in 
the American Association, selling it 
to the St. Loui.s Cardinals and stay- 
ing on as president. From that day 


onward, through his tenures at Cin- 
cinnati, Brooklyn anfl New York, he 
came up with one startling innova- 
tion after the other: lie pioneered air 
travel for ball clubs, the first radio 
broadcasts of a team's full .season 
schedule, night baseball in the ma- 
jors, fireworks, foot raee.s and other 
pTegameentertainment. No detail was 
too small for his attention: he made 
consumer surveys to fin<l out who the 
real fans were, he studied every hot 
dog on the market, and when he 
found what he wanted in Schmidt’s 
(Jerman Franks “a very .superic*r 
wiener” t, he not only boosted sales 
at the park but had the (logs pack- 
aged for the fans to buy and take 
home. Me lire<l the hall park hangers- 
on who were serving as u.shers and 
hired pretty girls as usherettes. Me 
tr\e<l to get the big leagues to 
a yellow hall at night. Me made the 
first experiments with protective 
hea<lgear. Me sp<tnsored a radio pro- 
gram of longhair music to promote 
interest of highbrows in baseball. Me 
conceived the idea of the first dining 
and drinking clul) for season box 
holders, the Yankees’ Stadium Club. 
He painted grandstand seats in bril- 
liant colors, he kept his hall park.s 
spick-and-span and neglected noth- 
ing that would contribute to the com- 
fort of spectators. .\nd at the same 
time, as the canniest of traders and 
a souiul judge of talent, he was build- 
ing ball clubs that won pennants in 
both major leagues and one world 
championship. 

When MacJ’hail retired from ha-se- 
ball in 1947, there were sighs of relief 
from more than one baseball man. 
When he announced that he would 
now devote his attention to the l)reed- 
ing and racing of Thoroughbreds, 
there were murmurs of apprehension 
amongsome horsemen. Both reactions 
were quite justified. For if baseball 
had never seen anyone like brilliant, 
bellicose Larry Macl’hail. neither — 
for all its colorful characters — had the 
tight little world of the running horse. 

M ACi'ifAii- is one of the great talk- 
ers. Although most of his highly 
publicised talk has been on sporting 
subjects, he enjoys gabbing about al- 
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Mai-E'HAIL rm.lmuf,! 

most anything. At various times while 
1 was witli him. he spoke on the art of 
making good roffee "Let the water 
pass through tlie grounds only onee" ' : 
on the relative merits of various eating 
apples: the proper way to drink beer 
I "Keep it at a constant temperature. 
Util hill ro/f/”i; llu* soundness of tlie 
Eiseniiower method of l)roiling a 
steak ;"Ruh in all tliesalt and garlic 
it will take and throw it directly on 
the ctials"); how to prepare frogs’ 
legs "Larhoil and fry in tieep fat">. 
He recited the varieties of birds he 
had observed at his 1,000-acre Mary- 
land farm; he said that the goose 
shooting on the Eastern Shore was 
the best in the world, but that the 
go<»se itself was not very good eat- 
ing. He said a man had never eaten 
Maryland crab until he had eaten it 
steamed. He deseril)ed what he would 
consi«ler an ideal year al)roa<l: Ire- 
land in the summer for the racing: 
Scotland in Septeml)er for the beau- 
ties of tlie fall: London in the winter 
for the theater season. Sometimes, 
when olfl baseball controversies were 
raked over, he blew up as explo.sively 
as ever he di<l at Crosley Field. Ebhets 
Field nr ■^ aiikee Stadium. 

One <lay I was sitting on a low stone 
wall outside the guest house at the 
farm, waiting for Macl'hail. We were 
going to Pimlici) to .see two of hi.s 
horses run, but first he was going to 
show me around the stabh's. This was 
the day I had determine*! to ask Mac- 
Pliail about the time he was arreste*! 
for lighting with state police at Bowie 
(and. in conseijueiu'e. barred from 
the track of which he was president ). 
But as I waited, 1 drew a notebook 
from my pocket and got interested in 
.some not**s I hatl on MacPhail’s base- 
ball career in Brooklyn. His flamboy- 
ant personality and belligerence aiul 
loud clothes suited that borough ex- 
actly. and when MacPhail made Leo 
Hurocher manager — aitli his pug- 
nacity and even loinler clothes — it 
was almost more gooii fortune than 
Brooklyn could bear. T«>gether they 
brought Brooklyn its first National 
League pennant in 111 y«-ars. A fair 
sample of how MaePhail operatetl 
.seemed to be reflected in notes I iunl 
made <»n a game playeti June IS. IhlD, 
when Joe Medwick. the Doilger out- 
fielder, was struck on tlie liead b\’ a 
bull pitched by Hob Bowman of the 
St. I.ouis Cardinals. Next <lay Thr 
Xnr York 7'/jwc.s reported: 

"In the Brooklyn dugout. Larry 



MacPhail, the Dodgrr president, had 
to be held back by Chuck Dressen and 
Babe Phelp.s. After Med wick had been 
removed from the field, Ma<-I’hail did 
cros.s over toward the Cardinal bench 
and there had heated words with the 
visitors.” 

The S'eic York IJerald Trihutic 
said ; 

■‘Larry MacPhail, who saw the ac- 
cident from the press box. rushed at 
once to the Dodger dugoui. So angry 
was the Dodger president that he 
had to he restrained from entering the 
Cardinal dugout. 

"With Dressen and Durocher try- 
ing to hold him back, MacPhail 
walke<l acros.s the field and challenged 
the Cardinal bench.” 

A year later, The .\civ Yorker de- 
scribed the .same inci<lent: 

". . . The spectators . . . cheered 
as they watched MacPhail’s arrival 
on the scene. Waving his arms and 
roaring in his vibrant moose voice, he 
galloped down the aisle.s of the grand- 
stand and acro.ss the diamond to the 
pitcher’s box. . . . As one umi)iresaid 
later, ‘MacPhail came down here and 
tried to provoke a riot.' " 

Look magazine had occasion to re- 
fer to the matter four year.s after that. 
In its issue of .July 10. lO-Jo, Sports- 
writerTom Meany wrote. "MacPhail 
charged from his box onto the field, 
threatened Bowman and the Cardi- 
nals." 

Aside from minor conflicts about 
the manner of MacPhail's approach 
' running from the press box. charging 
from his own box, galloping flown the 
aisles and out to the pitcher’s mound 
and struggling fro.n the arms of Dres- 
sen and Phelp.s and from the arms of 
Dressen and Durochen, there seemed 
to be no doubt that MacPhail had 
gone out on the field. 

A screen door slammed and I looked 
up to see MacPhail coming down the 
walk, swinging along, a big hunch of 
carrots in one hand. As he approached 
I got up and .said, "How about that 
time in Brooklyn when Joe Medwick 
was beaned an<i you ran out on the 
field and challenged the whole Cardi- 
nal bench?” 

MacPhail stopped anti stared at 
me. "I’ve just been reading here.” I 
siid, gesturing with my notebook, 
"aixtut the incident.” 

"I didn’t run out on the field that 
day,” said MacPhail slowly. "I went 
directly to the clubhouse to see how 
badly Medwick was hurt.” 

"That must have been afterward,” 
I said nervously, holding up my note- 


book. "because I copied it out of the 
papers.” 

"I don’t care what you copied out 
of the papers," .said MacPhail, his 
voice rising a little. "I didn’t go out 
on the field.” 

"But The \'eie York Timc.sand the 
.\'cir York flerald Tribune both say 
so,” I protested. ".\nd on top of that, 
two magazines also describe — ’’ 

"I was never,” roared MacPhail, 
sliaking the carrots under my nose, 
"never on a ball field during the prog- 
ress of a game in my life! Is that 
definite enough?” 

Drawing back a trifle, I said, “Cer- 
tainly. That’s definite enough for 
me.” 

MacPhail grabbed my arm. “Come 
on down to the stallion barn. I want 
to show you something.” 

As we walked along. I tried to weigh 
Macl’hail's reputation for veracity 
I testified to by all his friends i against 
the clear-cut testimony of eyewit- 
nesses. Giving all parlies the best of 
it, 1 decided that what had "happened 
was this: the situation on the hall field 
when Medwick was beaned so cried 
out for MacPhail that the sportswrit- 
ers had been the victims of a halluci- 
nation which also had afflicted the 
crowds in the stands with a kind of 
ma.ss hypnosis. It wa.s that — or Mac- 
Phail had subconsciously era.sed the 
memory. 

"What I’ll do when we get to the 
stallion barn.” said MacPhail. chuck- 
ling in anticipation, "is start feeding 
the.se carrots to Sea Charger. Then 
you just watch General Staff." 

Sea Charger is one of .Macl’liail's 
more successful stallions: Ouija 
Board, winner of the N’aliotial Stal- 
lion Stakes at Belmont this season, is 
a colt from his second crop. General 
Stair, at 4. won $l'il,()00 with eight 
victories, six of them stakes and, upon 
retirement to stud, was syndicated 
for S2o0,00() with Macl’hail retaining 
approximately a third interest. 

MacPhail walked briskly into the 
stallion barn, ostentatiously ignoring 
General Staff, greeting Sea Charger 
loudly and affectionately as he opened 
the stall door and held out a carrot. 
Acro.ss the way General Staff’s ears 
shot forward as MacPhail fed Sea 
Charger, remarking, with sidelong 
glances at the General, "'rhose are the 
finest carrots I’ve seen in years. Abso- 
lutely delicious.” 

In a moment General Staff’s eans 
lay back and he started to paw the 
stall floor and snort in a tentative 
kind of way. MacPhail ignored him, 


stroking Sea Charger, feeding him 
carrot after carrot. The pawing be- 
came more pronounced. 

"Pawing doesn't gel any carrots,” 
MacPhail declared without turning 
around. ‘T don’t pay off for pawing. 
Kicking is what gets carrots around 
here. Let’s hear some kicking.” There 
was silence for a few seconds, except 
for Sea Charger’s munching. Then 
the whole barn seemed to tremble as 
General Staff let fly with a hoof at 
the wall of the stall. 

"Xow that's what I call kicking,” 
cried Macl’hail, promptly shutting 
the stall door on Sea Charge*r and hur- 
rying over to General Staff. "That’s 
the kind of kicking that will get a 
horse carrots around tliis barn.” He 
openetl the door and started to feed 
General Staff. 

I watched, and after a moment I 
said, "How did you find this farm in 
the first place?” 

"Well.” said Macl’hail, handing 
me a carrot, "I decided that 1 wanted 
a farm hack in 194(1 when I was with 
the Dodgers. I tried to find one with- 
in commuting distance of New York. 
I looked all over Bucks County, Pa., 
New Jersey, Connecticut and New 
York state but couldn’t find enough 
land for what I had in mind. Finally 
my friendship with Alfred Vander- 
hill led me to Maryland. I looked all 
over the Eastern Shore, then one day 
a real estate agent took me to this 
place. It was pretty run-down, the 
hou.se was bi terrible shape, but the 
terrain was beautiful and there was 
running spring water in every field. 
I asked my friend, Bill Terry of the 
Giants, and my brother, Herman, to 
fly down and take a look at the place. 
They agreed with me that it had great 
possibilities.” He took a l)ite of carrot. 
".Aren't these good?” he asked. 

"Delicious,” I said. 'I'he three of 
us. General Staff, MacPhail and I, 
stood munching for a moment and 
then 1 asked. "What's the theory be- 
hind thi.s operation here, 1 mean rais- 
ing purebred cattle and Thorough- 
bred horses?” 

"You can’t make money on a 
farm this size with a purebred Aber- 
deen .\ngus herd alone," said Mac- 
l’hail. “It had been my idea that a 
combination of purebred cattle and 
horses could he successful from an 
economic standpoint — in Maryland. 
Maryland is not a cattle state. To 
raise beef cattle successfully, you’ve 
got to be able to raise cheap feed.” 

"When you're starting from scratch 
roiilhiiiol 
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af? a breeder of Thorouglibreds.” I 
said, “how do you go about it, espe- 
cially when you haven’t had any real 
experience?” 

“Oh.”said MacPhail,” I don’t think 
I was an absolute amateur. 1 had 
always been interested in horses. I 
had studied a lot and had some ideas 
of my own about how horses couUl 
be raised. I had some good friends 
among the top breeders, like Colonel 
Harry Knight in Kentucky and Alfred 
Vanderbilt here in Maryland. But. 
of course, the problem was to get 
brood mares. Alfred Vanderbilt sold 
me the fir.st three but, practically 
speaking, you can't buy a top hrooci 
mare unles.s the mare is very old or 
somebody just doesn’t know it’s a top 
brood mare. At least you can’t buy 
one except at a price that is usually 
far more than the mare is worth. 

“So the only way you can obtain 
brood mares on a basis you can af- 
ford is to buy two or three yearling 
fillies every year and race them. The 
good ones, the ones that show poten- 
tialities, you keep, and the others you 
get rid of. In that way you have a 
chance to build up a good brood mare 
band. Right now here at Glenangus. 
we have brood mares and they’ve 
been culled, you might say, from a 
total of about 150 that I’ve owned. 

“The danger in a brood mare band 
is that your mares become antiquated, 
and you wake up some day and realize 
that the average age of your band is 
15 or 16 and that in another year they 
won’t he producing offspring. I think 
the ideal average age for a brood mare 
band is about 10. You can have some 
old mares, but you’ve got to have 
some :l-, 4- and 5-year-olds, too, to 
keep the average. Every successful 
stud has to begin to sell mares when 
they begin to reach maturity in order 
to keep the average age at a reason- 
able level. Now I sold one of my mares, 
Bellesoeur, last summer to Mr. George 
Humphrey, the former Secretary of 
the Treasury, because she was just 
too expensive for me to maintaiti. I’m 
not sj'lling at Saratoga any more, and 
so a mare that was worth the money 
Bellesoeur was worth should be owned 
by a man breeding for racing pur- 
poses, like Mr. Humphrey or Mr. 
A. B. Hancock, I paid $.57,1)00 for 
Bellesoeur but had three foals from 
her. I sold one for $37,500 and have 
another colt I think is worth as much 
and an option on a second foal that is 
now at Mr. Hancock's farm in Ken- 


tucky. Mr. Humphrey paid me about 
what I had paid for Bellesoeur, so 
she was a very profitable mare.” 

“You turned a nice profit on Demo- 
bilize.” 1 said. 

MacPhail nodded. "I paid $4,000 
for Demobilize and sold him for $100,- 
000 to Travis M . Kerr, who has gotten 
back $64,145 in purses so far.” 

W K had finished our carrots. Mac- 
Fhail gave General Staff a final 
petting and closed the stall door. 
“Wouldn’t it bo something,” I said, 
“if after winning pennants in both 
major leagues, you should turn up 
with a Kentucky Derby winner some 
day?” 

MacPhail jerked a thumb in the 
direction of General Staff. 

“We had a Derby winner in this 
fellow.” he said, “if the trainer and I 
hadn't made .some mistakes. In 1950 
General Staff had some trouble with 
his ankles, and if we had stopped rac- 
ing him after the Pimlico Futurity 
that year and rested the horse. I’m 
convinced he would have won the 
Kentucky Derby in 1951. But instead 
of resting him, we took him to Florida 
and raced him in the winter stakes 
and he broke down before the Derby. 
I’m convinced he would have won at 
Churchill Downs because he had al- 
ready beaten Count Turf, the Derby 
winner. But when he broke down, 
we had to fire him and then he didn't 
race again until he was 4. Then he 
won those eight races and wound up 
winning $157,800 all told, a lot of 
money in those days.” 

MacPhail shook his head. 

“It could happen again. Nobody 
in the horse business ever commits 
suicide. You always think you’ll find 
another Man o’ War.” 

We walked out of the barn and on 
to another one to see the current crop 
of foals. Here there was a point of irri- 
tation. An error in the breeding sched- 
ule had matched a mare with the 
wrong stallion (for blood type' and a 
jaundiced foal had re.sulted. 

“Hell,” cried MacPhail to Tom 
Price, in charge of the barn, “I 
thought there were at least two peo- 
ple with brains around here, you and 
me, but now 1 don’t know about 
you.” Tom Price said, “Nobody told 
me about that mare. Colonel.” Mac- 
Phaii peered into the stall. “The mare 
shouldn't have been allowed to nurse 
that foal. That foal may not live.” 
Tom shook his head. “Nobody told 
me. Colonel,” he said, “I wasn’t told 
a thing.” 


MacPhail walked away. Then he 
turned and demanded: “How <lo you 
feel?” Tom said he felt pretty good. 
“That no.sebleed I had,” he added, 
“left me a little weak. I lost consider- 
able blood, quarts.” MacPhail nod- 
ded. “How old are you, Tom?” Tom 
said, heck, he was 70. “Take care of 
yourself. Tom,” said MacPhail. 

He walked out of the barn and 
stopped to watch some of his men 
stacking bales of hay in another barn. 
“Thai’s no way to stack hay,” he 
called out. “You leave those air spac- 
es between those bales and it’s going 
to spoil.” One of the men called back, 
“Oh, we intend to stuff those spaces. 
Colonel.” MacPhail grunted and 
walked on. 

Down the road Creola, the maid 
from the main house, sat under a 
tree. MacPhail stopped and looked 
at her and grinned. She smiled back. 
“What are you doing sitting there. 
Creola?” asked MacPhail. “Sitting 
here,” said Creola, "working a cross- 
word puzzle, waiting for my husband 
to come pick me up." 

MacPhail rubbed his chin and said. 
“You let that fellow keep you waiting 
like this? 1 thought you were the boss, 
like me.” 

Creola laughed and said, “Oh. I <ini 
the bos.s, like you. 1 am the boss in 
some ways.” 

We went down to the yearling barn 
and.Ioe.\Iagner, formerly of Limerick, 
Ireland, brought out the 17 yearlings 
one by one and discussed the prospects 
of each with MacPhail. While they 
were talking, Magner’s 5-year-old 
blonde, blue-eyed daughter, Deirdre, 
came into the yard. MacPhail imme- 
diately turned to her. "What’s this 1 
hear about you graduating from kin- 
dergarten tonight?” Deirdre smiled 
and hung her head modestly. “Well, 
what I want to know,” said Mac- 
Phail, “is why wasn't I invited?” 
The smile faded from Deirdre's face. 
“Only the parents,” she protested, 
“only the parents are invited.” Mac- 
Phail pretended to think about that, 
then he nodded and said, “Well, all 
right. I thought maybe you ju.st for- 
got me.” Deirdre shook her head. 

“Only the parents,” she repeated. 

It was time to start for Pimlico. 
MacPhail is an expert driver but a 
one-finger-on-the-wheel type and 
sometimes no-hands for an instant 
as he gestures in the telling of a story. 
As we rolled along, I said, thinking 
back over the tour of the stables, “I 
guess you don’t have time to miss 
baseball.” 
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MarPhail shook his head. “I tiiiss 
il mosl in th** spring. 'I'hv^n I ihf 
ilfh and the urm*. I wouldn't say I 
tniss the Hitnies tlurin^t the season. 
But I do miss the asstu’ialion.s. I went 
in to -see the Orioles arul the Yankees 
play the otlier niKhl |MacI’hail’s s(*n 
I.ee is general manager of the Balti- 
more OriolesI and I sal with Charley 
Keller, my old outhelder with the 
Yankees, and ('barley and I agreed 
that we missed the old a.ss<KMalions 
of f>asei)all," 

Macf'hail ehuckleil. "I :Lske<i (’hur- 
ley how his l)oy was doing in (’las.s-I> 
hall and he .sai<i tlial he'd been up Bt 
times and struc-k out 10 times. ‘W.-ll. 
fharley,’ I said, ‘Claas-D leagues are 
tougher these days l)eeause there 
aren't »»> many of them and what tal- 
ent tluTe is is eoneentraled in those 
h'agues. In the old days the taletil 
was spread out more and ('la.ss-I) 
t-ompetition wasn't as keen.' Charley 
agreed to that. 

"Th«‘n we ihouglu <if Joe Mid'ar- 
ihy who was nty manager in my first 
year with the Yankees. We g<fl to 
wonilering what Joe would do to snap 
the Yanks out of tlieir slumj). He 
would have done something, because 
in my opinion Joe Mcf’arthy was a 
master psychologist. He ne\er went to 
college an<l woultl have laughetl at 
you if you called him any kind of 
psychologist, but that’s e.xacily what 
he was. Charley Keller said Joe 


didn't handle any two ballplayers 
the same way. He said he handU-d 
him different than he did DiMaggio 
and DiMaggio different than lie did 
anybody else on the club.” 

M A( I’tlAll. took bolli hands from 
the wheel for a second and flung 
out his arms. "Oh. I had some great 
managers working for me through 
the years.” he sai<l. "Joe Mc('arlhy. 
Bucky Harris, I.eo I)uriK-lier, Chuck 
Dre.ssen. C asey Stengel at Kansa.sCity 
in our minor league organization. 
They wen* all great managers, they 
all got the most out of what material 
tliey ha[»petied to have. But they were 
all different. 1 remember Bill Meyer 
who managed the Kansa.s City club 
for me. Bill was great providing you 
gave him the type of hall club he 
wanted. Hill liked to run and he liked 
to hit ami run and if you gave him 
boys who were fast on their feel, he 
was terrific. .McC arthy, of course, had 
to he a tlifferent kind »>f manager. 
With men like Ruth. (Jehrig. Henrich. 
Keller, Dickey and DiMaggio. you 
don’t play for one run in an inning. 

"All great manager.s and all great 
football coaches adapt their style of 
play to their material. 1 remember 
when tlie Michigan alumni were try- 
ing to crucify Mr. Fielding ^'ost. 
'i’hey .said he didn’t know anything 
about the modern game of football, 
they said the parade ha<l passed him 


by. Then, a couple of years later. Mr. 
Yost came up with the greatest for- 
ward passing combination in histttry 
with Benny ?'rip<lman throwing and 
Rennie ()o.sterbaHn recci\ ing. But. of 
t'ourse, he couldn’t play that kind of 
football when he didn't have the ma- 
terial. I remember Zuppke at Illinois 
u.sed to say. 'I’unt, pass and pray.' 
But when you didn't have the pass- 
er.s, you Just had to punt and ftray 
and when you tlidn’l have the kickers, 
you Just had to pray." 

Maoriiail was silent a moment and 
then he said, "^'es. you miss the 
associations. You ahvay.s mis.s the 
associatiun.s.” 

M acI’haii, is a.s much at home at a 
race track as he usi-d to be in a 
hall park. .\t Delaware I’ark, at I’im- 
lico, at Mcmmouth, jiarking lot al- 
teiulants, ticki't takers, sellers, c.tsh- 
iers. waiters, bartenilers. agettts. Jock- 
eys. trainers, owners, all hail him tis 
"Colonel” as he moves through the 
crowd, with the purposeful stride (»f, 
say. a football referee measuring «>tT a 
[U‘tiai(y. People u ho do not know 
him at all. rc-cognize him ami call out. 
"What do \’ou say there, Larry'? How 
about those Yankees'?” Macl’hail 
grins atifl wates a greeting ami bel- 
lows hack at them, "Don't ask me, 
I'm out of all that 1” 

Thi.s day. at the entrance to the 
Pimlico clubhouse. MacPhail but- 
toned th*' collar <»f his sport shirt and 
drew a clip-on bow tie from his |jo<’k- 
et to satisfy the cluhliou.se rule that 
gentlemen will wear jackets and neck- 
ties. He had two horses running that 
(lay. Royal N'oyage in the f(»urth and 
.\herdeen in tlie sixth. 1 folhtwed him 
ahntg to tile aisle to the cluliliouse 
boxes, ami the head usher spotted 
him right away and sang out. "How 
are you, ('olonel!” and led the way to 
.\Ured VanderbiU's box at the finish 
line. Vanderbilt wasn't there that 
day. but MacPhail has always used 
his box at the track. In the Ivaseball 
day.s, \'anderbill always .sat in the 
MacPhail box at the hall park. 

.-\fler the second race we got up 
and Went out to the bar ami Mac- 
Phail had a brandy and soda. Peo- 
ple crowded around him and Jimmy 
.'Stewart, an owner ami breeder gen- 
erally beloi'ed as “Irish Jimmy," 
invited him to have anoth«*r drink, 
and he did because Stewart's horse. 
Rustic Billy, had won the second 
race. St»*wart, it develojied, hadn't 
had even a deuce on him. 

cnionu-'l 


\II. eot^lhiutJ 

The horse talk was thick and there 
was enormous good feeling and a 
lot of hackslapping and laughing. It 
scarcely seemed the lime to ask Mac- 
Phail about the fight with the cops 
at Bowie. 

Before the fourth race, we went 
down to the paddock to watch Mac- 
Phail's trainer, Frank Wliileiey .Jr,, 
saddle Royal Voyage. Macl’hail 
talketl to the jockey, to Whiteley, 
nothing of consequence being said, 
nothing much being expected of Roy- 
al Voyage. When the horses were led 
out. we started out after them and 
then, suddenly, MacPhail grabbed 
my arm. 

"Wait a minute!” he cried. "There’s 
a guy over there I want to needle a 
little bit. Come on!” Still holding my 
arm in a vi-elike grip, he hustled me 
along like a bouncer ejecting an un- 
desirabk' patron from a barroom. 
When we had reached the man he 
had iiKiicated, he thrust me in front 
of him, then knocked me slightly to 
one side with a jah from his elbow. 

I steatiied myself as MacPhail put his 
chin clast* to the face of the man. a 
powerfully built citizen who drew 
back just a little and averted his eyes. 
Reacliing for my coal collar, Mac- 
Phail grasped it tightly and pushed 
me hack and forth as he addre.s.sed 
the man. 

"Say,” he cried, "1 happened to 
be walking behind you coming out 
of here the other day and I was very 
surprised, very surprised and shocked 
to overhear you using some very bad 
language!” 

The man drew hack his chin and 
glanced around nervously. "Don't 
know what you're talking about.” he 
said. 

"Why. yes,” Macl‘hail went on, 
darting a glance at me. "I couldn’t 
believe my ears. I thought a man 
like you never used strong language. 
But this was just terrible, You u.sed 
some very bad words.” 

"Must have been somebody else,” 
the man said. "I don’t know what 
you’re talking about.” 

"Oh, yes, you do,” said MacPhail. 
“unci I just wanted you to know how 
disappointed and how shocked I was 
to hear such terrible language com- 
ing from a man like you." He turned 
away, releasing my coal collar. The 
man turned and vanished into the 
crowd. MacPhail exploded with 
laughter, and drawing back his arm 
he delivered me a resounding whack 


on the seat of the pants. As T stag- 
gered forward, I managed to blurt 
out over my shoulder, "Who was 
that?” 

"Oh, he testified against me in the 
hearing before the racing commi.s- 
sion,” MacPhail said as we started for 
the l)ox, "after that trouble at Bowie. 
He said I used some bad words in 
an argument.” 

I drew out my notebook and con- 
sulted it swiftly. “Wa-s that Alan T. 
Clarke of Clarksville or J. Yancey 
Christmas of Marlboro?” 

"That was Christmas,” said Mac- 
Phail, starling back to the clubhouse. 

Hastily reading from my notes as 
I hurried along after MacPhail, I saw 
that '.according to press reports' Yan- 
cey Christmas, testifying to the man- 
ner of .MacPhail’s entrance into the 
Bowie clubhouse and his ringing de- 
nunciation of a group of fellow horse- 
men on a matter of purse values, ha<l 
told the members of the racing com- 
mission that MacPhail "acted like a 
drunken man.” When Christmas was 
asked about the language MacPhail 
used, Yancey requested that the 
doors of the hearing room be closed. 
-•Man T. Clarke, meanwhile, had tes- 
tified that MacPhail called him a 
liar, and he added, "I would have 
socked him if it hadn't been for his 
condition.” Springing to MacPhail's 
defense, Morris Shapiro, Baltimore 
horseman, who was another eye-and- 
ear witness, said that MacPhail 
seemed "perfectly all right” to him, 
"the same a.s always,” and ".strict- 
ly business.” 

The time had clearly come, at last, 
to hear about that day at Bowie. 

When w'e were settled in the box, 
Macl’hail said, "I wasn’t any more 
intoxicated that day than I am right 
now. I had had a couple of Martinis, 
that’s all. I don’t deny I Intrc had 
more than I could handle on some 
occasions in my life, hut this wasn't 
one of them.” 

"Now,” 1 said, pres-sing my advan- 
tage. "all this had nothing to do with 
what happened later as you were leav- 
ing the track?” 

"No,” said MacPhail. "What hap- 
pened there was that tratlic was be- 
ginning to get snarled up and these 
cops were sitting on an emVjankment 
doing nothing about it. 1 got out of 
the car and yelled over to them to 
get up off their big fat fannies and 
do something about the tralfic. ( )ne of 
them came over and got a little bel- 
ligerent. We exchanged some words 
and then he grabbed me and got a 


hammerlock on me and 1 gave him 
the knee. He fell down and then an- 
other cop rushed over and the two of 
them jumped me together and got 
handcuffs on me and arrested me 
and took me off to the station at 
Hyattsville.” 

“^’ou were released on l)ail.” I said, 
"but you didn’t appear in court to 
answer the charges. You forfeited the 
$250 bail.” 

"I didn't want to take a chance on 
a frame-up,” said MacPhail. 

F on his conduct on that memo- 
rable afternoon, the Maryland 
Racing C ommission barred MacPhail 
from even entering the Bowie prem- 
ises despite the fact that he had or- 
ganized with Donald Lillisi the syn- 
dicate that purchased the track and 
as president had been responsible for 
$2 million worth of improvements in 
the plant. If his former colleagues 
expected the barring of MacPhail 
from the track to chasten him. they 
could not have been more wrong. He 
sued, alleging l)reach of contract, won 
and collected a jiulgment of $99,- 
971.10. A short time after that he 
broke into the headlines again as co- 
chairman of a $lUO-a-plate dinner for 
the benefit of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra. "If Baltimore will 
.support this dinner,” MacPhail de- 
clared as loudly as ever he bellowed 
in the Bowie clubhouse or at the cops 
in the traffic jam outside, "we will 
guarantee to see that the symphony 
.stays in the future." 

Suddenly, back in the box at Pim- 
lico, MacPhail was bellowing again. 
His horse. Royal Voyage, was coming 
down the stretch, coming from far 
back in a great spurt to win by a 
head. .\ little later in the afternoon, 
MacPhail’s Aberdeen won handily in 
the sixth race. It was MacPhail’s day. 

I pul my notebook away. I had 
a note to ask MacPhail how he hap- 
pened to say of Branch Rickey, 
"There hut for the grace of God goes 
God.” But a discussion of the classic 
feud between two of hasehall’s moat 
colorful figures, I felt, could wait for 
a more auspiciou.s lime— say. the 
cruise we were scheduled to take on 
MacPhail’s boat over the weekend. 


xp:xt week 

A weekend crui.'ie on iho Jruii !\M-. 
ihe big feutl with Rickey; an office 
in Columbus; what happened ul Cin- 
cinnati; young Jeanie ciPine-s ihrough. 
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1 3 HOLE 

The readers 
take over 


aOXINGi BOILING MAD 

Sirs; 

Charter member, boiling; mad. It's bad 
for my health. Rea.son: Just read Bill 
Rosensohn's article about the “back of 
the scenes" game in b<»xing {PIoIk, 
Sehemea, Sabotage, SI, Aug. lOi. How 
long can it go on? Thieves have taken 
Joe Louis, Beau Jack, Johnny Saxton 
and thrown them on the street when they 
had no more use for them. 

Everybody in the Western world wants 
to see a rematch between Patterson and 
Johaniwon. Are we going to let a couple 
of characters who have no business to be 
in any legitimate busines.s block it? 1 
hope Johansson let.s them stew till next 
summer but, like millions of others. I 
hope he remembers Floyd Patterson is the 
guy that took that right and deserves 
another chance to outbox it. And when 
we have the fight, I hope Charley Black, 
Velella, Kahn and their ilk aren't allowed 
in the park. 

R. L. Mi'rphv 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

Such busine.ss monopolie.s and tactics 
a.s practiced by the D'Amato gang have 
in the past been most unpopular with 
our Ju.stice Department. 

It .seems to me that Ingemar Johans- 
son, or .some European successor, could 
keep the title locked up for years in his 
liisgust with American fight promoters. 

C. G. Craven 

Nmlham, Ma-s-s. 


Sirs; 

Congratulations to you for getting my 
wife interested in sport.s— something I 
couldn’t accomplish in the la.st four years. 
But this Rosen-sohn-D'Amato-Black-Ve- 
lella thing ha.s got me hotter than hell. 

I can't understand why the boxing 
commission allows wolves in sheep's 
clothing to take over the boxing game as 
they do. No one man controls football, 
basketball or hockey, so why should 
D'Amato think he can become the Little 
Caesar of the boxing world? It is a 
shame that such a wonderful athlete as 
Floyd Patterson has to be as.sociated 
with the likes of D'Amato and Black. Do 
these people think that money can buy 
the glory of the young Swedish champion 
or the heart and guts of a great fighter 
like Carmen Basilio? Things like this 
cannot be bought with money; they have 
to be obtained through hard work. 

I cun understand now why everyone in 
the know is saying; "It is the greate.st 
thing that happened to boxing when Jo- 
hansson won the title.” 

Jim Barsotti 

Sanger, Calif. 
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ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT 

THE LIGHTER. ..DRIER. ..SMOOTHER SCOTCH 
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Far-reaching Power 



Motorola “RANGER 1000'* Portable Sta- 
tions are never out of range, even ones hundreds of miU-s 
away. Rea.sons for this "giant reach" are many. A hand- 
wired cha.ssis of 8 matched transistors, 1 diode, tuned RF 
.stage, new audio circuit. The Ranger provides 10 times 
more power to get stations, twice the audible power with- 
out distortion. Plays 500 hours on inexpensive flashlight 
batteries. 90-(lay warranty on all part.s and labor. Model LI 4. 


The handle's a 
rotating antenna. 


More to enjoy AA MOTOROLA 
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Mal<B delidous 

DAIQUiUI 

cocktails-at l^oiriB 



EQUAL TO THOSE SERVED AT 
WORLD FAMOUS BARS ^ 


Make them tl 
quick, easy way 
with Holland House 
Daiquiri Mix. Just add 
your favorite brand of 
Rum to Holland House 
Daiquiri Mix and you’ll serve 
perfect Daiquiris every i' 

Other popular Holland ' 
House Cocktail Mlies: 
Manhattan, Dry Mar> 
tini. Whiskey Sour. Tom 
Collins, Old Fashioned, 

Bronx, Side Car, 

Quinine Tonic 
and Gimlet . ^ 

HOLLAND HOUSE 

DAIQUIRI MIX 

Full pim-enousb (or 32 cocktails 
fiOe SliKhtly higher West 
o( the Missivsippi. 

A( Food, Drug, Beverago j> Liquor Sloros. 

Write (or (ree cocktail and canap^ recipes’ 
Holland Houta Solos Ce., Woodtido 77, N. Y. 



EXCITING 
TROTTING RACES 
40 NIGHTS 

STARTING JULY 27 
Post Time 8:25 PM 
Daily Double 8:15 PM 
Dine and enjoy the races 
from THE TERRACE 

RL 202 Wilmington. Dol. 



Sirs: 

From what 1 have read in Sports iLLUS- 
TiiATED, Cus D'Amato's name might just 
as well be James Norris. I used to admire 
both him and Floyd Patterson very 
much for the good I always thought they 
had brought to boxing. Now 1 just ad- 
mire Floyd. 

If there is another side to this story, 
I would like very much to hear it. but 
right now it looks like he i.s just another 
black eye for boxing. 1 would very muolt 
like to believe otherwise but right now 
1 don’t. 

John T. Jrrrard 

Uak Park, III. 

Sirs: 

With regard to the Ro-wnsohn picture 
on page 18 and the Gros.scup picture on 
page 74 of the August 10 issue, plea.se 
advise whether: 

1) liosensohn and (irnaseup have the 
-same artistic ta.ste for drapery or 

2) Grosscup was present at the meeting 
which frazzled Uo-sensohn's nerve.s or 

3) RoserLsohn is a che.ss master and 
also a photographer fur your maga- 
zine, who doubled as Grusscup's chess 
adversary and who snapped the picture 
during Grosscup's concentration. 

For a publication which prides itself 
on reporting the facUs it would appear 
that there is a prima-facic case again.st 
you for staging the said pictures in the 
•same room. Tsk, tsk. 

Martin H. Schwartzwalii 
Winnip(‘g, Man. 

• Not so. During the week that 
the pictures were taken by Sports 
Ili.USTRated's photographers, both 
Rosensohn and Grosscup were stay- 
ing at the Hotel Manhattan in New 
York.-ED. 


BASEBALL: PAST AND PRESENT 

Sirs: 

A.H a longtime and long-suffering Giant 
fan I was somewhat disturbiKi to read of 
the poor support we had given Mr. Stom*- 
ham’s hired hands here in New York (.4 
Finf Komanrr u‘ilk Somr //fssM, SI, 
Aug. 3). I think that there is no group of 
baseball fans with a di‘ep<>r fei-ling fur its 
team than the Giant fans. Through the 
great drought between 1937 and 1951 the 
Giants drew reasonably well with no spe- 
cial indua-ments from the luatuigement 
such a-s several of the midweslom clubs 
featured. In 1957 a team that wallowed 
in the cellar moat of the year and finished 
with a great spurt to come in sixth drew 
over 600,000 fan-s, which together with 
the television rectdpLs kept the team in 
the black. There is no question in my 
mind that the 1958 and 1959 teams that 
were in the thick of the pennant fight 
would have drawn far mure people int^> 
the 55,000-seul Fulo Grounds than they 
did into the 22,900-seat Seals Stadium. 

I would like to close with a quote by 
Ogden Na.sh from The New Yorker that 
conveys the depth of real feeling at C<s>- 
gan's Blufi a.s against the volatile anger 
on Bedford Avenue. "The candle’s out, 
the game is up:/Who ha-s heart for a 
.stirrup cup?/Farewell Giants and Horace 
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Sumt*hani: I>> murhii.f nil niKi hmium.'' 

Til shiAV just what wf have to sulli-r 
hiTi'. Wf havi‘ a maynr who would not 
sjM-ntl a pi-nny to ki-cp two I'i ^cnuint- 
major loayuo teams here hut is willinu to 
spenil some $13 million for the synthetic 
major leanue team that Mr. Shea ami 
his cohorts are pushint;. 

MVKtlN Maykr 

Ni-w York City 
Sirs: 

For Some time now there has heen quite 
a hit of talk about (he lack of rivalry that 
exists hetwei-n the San Francisco (liunls 
and the I/>s .\nKeles Ilotlgers irv compar- 
ison to the tiefunrt New York and Brook- 
lyn teams, 

Of course, there never uKain will he 
such a colorful challenge as heiween the 
two horounhs, hut many people, espe- 
eially those existing on the eastern si-a- 
hoartl, fail l" acktuiwleilKe the pos.sihility 
of a special exuherance between the pop- 
ulation centers of northern ami southern 
(’alifornia. 

For many years, competition between 
the 4yers ami the Hums has had no equal 
anywhere. 1 frankly can’t remember 
when a Kame between lhe.se two has failed 
to draw capacity crowds, with many more 
thousands turnerl away. 

F'eelinns heiween the larue northern 
universities (.’alifornia and Stanforil — 
and their southern counterparts - UCLA 
ami use — hiive always prompted mem- 
orable athletic classics. 

With both clubs this year in a ti^ht 
pennant race. West Coast fandom awaits 
its climax with expectation. 

Jl-M II. (iKKKNMOOt) 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 

BASEBALLi COINCIDENTAL SPORTSMEN 

Sirs: 

Cioini; back to your bounce standintfs. 
that litilliitint’ Tabulation of umpires' 
thumhinK activities iKvESTS & Discov- 
KKii':s, Auk- 1^' Iflo". *f sr</. , why not a 
similar survey -with the focus on the 
jilayers - showinK which team has the 
fewest players ejected for sassiness? 

In other words, which clubs have the 
fewest soreheads and violent sipiawkers 
and which one, in elTect. rates as the 
mo.st sportsmanlike? 

For I95y my calculated kuo.ss — bas<-d 
on a close followinK "f the Iuk leaKue seene 

is that the team KivinK the arbiters the 
fewest headaehes is the (’hicaKo Cubs, 
Coinci<ienially, my favorite team. 

Boil Jt fPE 

West KllKleWood. N.J. 

• \oi so. As of Saturday, Aug. lo, 
the lumiher of [ut-soiihI evictions for 
each major league team managers 
and coaches included, hut not count- 
ing thumb-outs for rough-housing', 
run.s as follows: 

AMKKlc \N U K— Washington 4; 
Boston 3; Baltimore 9; {’leveland 
10; riiicago 4; Detroit d; Kansas 
City 1 ; New ^'ork 4. 

NATIONAL l.KAOi'K — San Francisco 
!>: T^os .\ngeles 2: Philadelphia 3; 
Cincinnati h; I’ittsburgh ii; ('liicago 
d; Milwaukee 2; St. Louis 15. — ED, 




equi pped . . . and ready 
for a 

WINNING 
SEASON 


You don't have to ^llop arotiml 
wlu n it comes to football 
iTjuipment. Your MacCn-Kor 
dealer has ^•v^rv1hinK \ou necii 
t<' |>1a\ the game right . . . 
and salelv. MacCiregur proleclivi* 
equipment is recognizefl a> the 
finest. Maedregor shoes, helmets, 
(<M)thalls ami unitorms are the 
No. 1 ehoiee in m.inv leading 
high selmol .and college eonlerenci-s 
l)eeau.-><- (hev have tin- <hiral>ili(y 
ami safi'tv in use that lotlas '.i 
ruftfted. high-speed gani»' r»-quires. 
See the complete hue ol foolhail 
and other sports equipment at \oiir 
MacGregor <h'aliTs t<Kla\. 

The Cho'ce ol Thoie who The Come ' 
THE MACGREGOR CO., Cindnnon 32, Ohio « BASEeALl • tOOTBAU • BASKtTBAll • GOLF • TINNIt 
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Maker’s 

•I^Mark 


KonliK'ky Straight Ht>iirt30n 
01(1 Style Sour Manh WliiMky 
Ninety I'roof, Olhtllled, ,\gretl 
and Hot tied by the S'l'.-VK 
IllIJ. niS'lTI.I.INX; C'O., on Star 
Hill Karin. Loretui. Kentucky. 


Other medek available with t cw. ft. 
refrigerator including 2 cu. fl. pull-out 
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Pat on the P>ack 



‘Well, I did it!’ 



TWEMD 


• Trend)! sittbify completely without in* 
hjiling. 

• MtKlern dixe . . . loiiK enou({li for full enjoy* 
nu-nt, short enough to ervjoy any time. 

• 100% mild cigar tobaccos, blended with 
fine Hiivan .1 . . . unihirm tobacco wrapiier. 

Trv them todav . . . the mtMer. modern-aixe 

little cigars. Carton includes free cigar holder. 



“Some time ago,” relates John Day. 
the oO-year-old owner of a 4.0U0-acre 
cattle ranch on (^regon’-s Kogue Riv- 
er, “I considered my 20G pounds and 
asked myself why I carried all that 
weight around.” Day decided to 
adopt a sport unfamiliar to him, 
mountaineering, and added a calorie- 
consuming new dimen.sion— speed. 
Within eight weeks Day .scaled the 
West Coast’s IT major peaks, from 
Washington’s Mt. Baker to Califor- 
nia's Mt. Whitney. The other day he 
fulfilled a high ambition: a record 
climb of Washington's Mt. Rainier. 


After several week.s of altitude con- 
ditioning in (^)lorado. Day picked 
up two guides and at one o’clock in 
the morning started to climb. After 
five hour-s and 20 minutes he and 
a group of companions reached the 
summit. With the 25-year-old record 
of 1 1 hours. 20 minutes firmly in 
mind. Day raced dowm in only a little 
over two hours. “When I saw we had 
a good chance of breaking eight hours 
we really started to move; we cov- 
ered the last five miles on a dead run 
and when I looked at my watch I 
said to myself. ‘Well, I did it!’ ” 
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Golden 

Rainhoiu 

Country 

by FRANK McCULLOCH 


T <i i.ooK down on tin* laiul, this 
is wliat sooms to haw happoiuML 
Will'll the earth formed there was 
enough rook left over for another 
world, and the roeky excess was left 
lielween the ci-ntral \alley and the 
high desert of ('alifonda — a giant’s 
ragged playground of granile, eaiiped 
with snow and packed with rock-girt 
basins. The snow water, gathering 
through endless seasons in the ha-sins, 
glittered there svitli the cold arul pris- 
tine lires of a perfect gem, until, 
tossing. I'hurning, foaming, roaring, 
lirawling, flinging spray high into the 
bright, thin air, it overflowed down 
the canyons. 

And this was, and is, the Sierra 
.Nevada. 

In the southern one-third of its 
4d()-niile lengtli, this range buckles 
and heaves and thrusts skyward like 
no other range in the continental 
U.S. In the very heart of the High 
Sierra, and sprawling over 7(i8 square 
miles of its west flank, is Kings ('an- 
yon National Park, one of the last 
unspoiled, roadless areas in the U.S. 
Within its boundaries the only evi- 
dence of a mechanized civilization is 
the occasional rumble and yowl of a 
jet overhead. Near the park's north- 
ern edge, where Black Uiant l‘eak 
broixis over it.s necklace of tiny 
glaciers, where water and ice have 
scrubbed and scarred the granite 
faces, Le Conte Canyon gashes im- 
possibly deep into this world of stone. 
.At its northern end is a cluster of tiny 
blue-green lakes, and from them the 
clear water trickles, seeps, gathers 
and finally becomes a stream. 

Here are the headwaters of the 



Middle Fork of the Kings River, and 
from this fioint to its junction with 
the South Fork, some 45 miles to the 
.southwest, it tlows through what 
miglit well be the most magiiilicenl 
setting ever bequeathed a trout 
stream. 

Kike most big mountain rivers, 
the Middle Fork is many streams. It 
glides through alpine meadows, chor- 
tles through the heavy shade of lir 
and cedar and bulls its way savagely 
through canyons. It can he demure, 
dangerous aiul deadly, all within a 
mile. Like most other streams of the 
High Sierra, in its upper reaches the 
Mid<Ue Fork and its tributaries are 
aswarm with the beautiful and cov- 
eleti golden trout. 

Not long ago, when 1 first set out 
in (juest of goldens on I'alisaile Creek, 
a tributary of the Middle Fork, the 
aspen leaves glistened with preilawn 
rain. A blue-gray mist, more like 


smoke than vapor, rose from the 
stream and drifted through the gloom 
of the fir vrees. Westward, the sun 
brushed tlie high peaks with dusty 
rose, bright pink and, finally, goltl. 
Then it pulled itstdf up into the 
glacier-choked notch between the 
Middle and South Palisades and .sent 
it.s first long shaft of light down Pali- 
sa<le Creek. .\s though the light were 
a signal, a fish detached itself from 
the shadows at the bottom of a pool 
and drifted towarii the ciuick-silvered 
surface. It .swirled, it.s sides fla.shing 
gold, beneath a struggling caddis fly, 
and the fly disappeared. 

I stood there, thrilled and stunned, 
forgetting all the things jet age men 
should occa-sionally forget, forgetting 
my fly rod even, until Dud Booth, 
mountain man, profe.ssional packer, 
ma.ster practitioner of the dry-lly art, 
came swinging down the trail on the 
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GOLDEN RAINBOW COUNTRY eoniinued 

Other side of the stream. Palisade 
Creek angled sharply to the left 50 
yards above me, and at the tip of a 
gravel bar near the end of a long, 
swift run Booth look up his position, 
ile worked his fly line out in grace- 
ful loops, finally laying his first cast 
down far up and across the riffle. The 
current snatched at the leader and 
flies. Booth flicked his wrist, the rod 
bowed and a little golden came vault- 
ing angrily out of the water. Dud led 
him across stream to the shallows, 
unhooked him and sent him on his 
startled way. 

Again the three-ounce fly rod 
worked the line out in perfect loops, 
again the leader and the two flies 
touched lightly down at the far edge 
of the run and this time two golden 
streaks came out of the shadows and 
attacked the Coachman lead fly and 
the yellow-bodied gray hackle drop- 
per. It struck me then that I also had 
a fly rod, and excitedly I began to 
flay the run before me. Palisade C reek 
trout, it quickly developed, were not 
appalled by my lack of technique: 
they came darting at my flies with 
enthusia.sm. But at the end of 15 


minutes of increasingly furious fish- 
ing I was no closer to hooking one 
than when I started. Dud's advice 
ran through my mind: ‘■Remember, 
if you feel a golden, it’s already too 
late to set the hook: you got to see 
him coming.” I floated the flies, sank 
them, cast them straight upstream, 
straight across, straight down, tried 
to anticipate rises until my eyes ached 
with the effort, and still the goldens 
came and went at will. Finally, my 
city -dulled reflexes began to sharpen, 
and I hooked my first fish on the 
dropjjer when I struck wildly at an- 
other golden streak in pursuit of the 
lead fly. Then I calmed down and 
caught and released 12 of the doughty 
little warriors without moving from 
the same riffle. 

Encouraged with this show of prog- 
ress, Dud ambled back toward camp 
to cook breakfast, admonishing me 
before 1 left to ‘‘save the last 10 for 
the pan.” So I fished slowly down a 
quarter mile of stream through the 
winelike Sierra morning, taking trout 
now in the runs, in the pools and even 
from the glades, where the tapered 
leader looked like a rope on the mir- 
rored surface. Nothing big— from sev- 
en to 10 inches — but swift and wild 


and impossibly beautiful symbols of 
the wild and beautiful land. 

From the last bend 1 could see 
smoke rising from Dud’s fire, and I 
picked up the last four of my limit 
between there and the camp. We 
cleaned all 10 almost before the last 
four quit flopping in the creel, and 
they were in the pan minutes later. 
■'Only fit way to oat a golden,” Dud 
observed. ‘‘Or any trout, for that 
matter. Out of the water and into the 
frying pan.” 

They came from the pan firm- 
fleshed and juicy, the richest fish by 
far that I have ever lasted. 1 finished 
five trout, two stacks of buckwheat 
cakes and three cups of coffee. While 
the water for the dishes heated over 
the coals, wo followed the bell mare’s 
“tank-tonk-tank-tonk” to where the 
horses and mules grazed in a meadow. 
We led them in and saddled them, 
and Dud patiently reinitiated me 
into the intricacies of a diamond 
hitch. Midmorning, as we moved 
down Palisade Creek toward the 
mainstream of the Middle Fork, I 
reflected: if the rest of this pack trip 
lives up to its first leg, it will certainly 
be a memorable week. Already it was 
difficult to believe that only a short 



Here's the lamb’s wool Adler SC*. “Choice of Olympic Champions.” Guaranteed not to shrink or Adler gives 
youVour money back. In 12 colors for business, sports or leisure: white, forest green, brown, charcoal, maize. 


48 hours before I had been embroiled 
in the usual Sunday traffic in Los 
Angeles. 

Shortly after sunup Monday Dud 
had moved us out of his Parcher’s 
Camp pack station, located on the 
west slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
about 20 miles southwest of the 
Owens Valley community of Bishop. 
By noon we had worked our way 
through the deep snow in 11,989-foot 
Bishop Pass and into Kings Canyon 
Park. After crossing tarn-sprinkled 
Dusy Basin (the goldens weren’t hit- 
ting here this summer, said Dud; a 
stopover would be pointless), Dud 
led the way over the switchbacks 
down the 3,000-foot wall of Le Conte 
Canyon in less than an hour. It was 
20® warmer beside the Middle Fork 
than it had been in the ice-scrubbed 
basin above, and I noticed for the 
first time that my mare had become 
unaccountably rough-gaited, that 
my knees were aching unmercifully. 
Each campsite along the stream was 
a temptation, but Dud pushed stead- 
ily along. Just before my knees gave 
up the unequal battle we turned at 
long last onto a side trail for Pali- 
sade Creek. 

We made camp at dusk half a mile 


upstream from the Middle Fork, and 
10 hours and 20 miles in the saddle 
faded away while Dud told tales 
about the golden trout country. Away 
up at Palisade Creek’s headwaters, 
said Dud— we wouldn’t be able to get 
there and reach our other objectives 
on this trip— there is a bunch of little 
glacial lakes, and when the wind 
comes up and ruffles the surface in the 
afternoon the goldens start to feed. 
They come streaking up from the 
blue-green depths to slash at almost 
any well-presented fly— husky, deep- 
bodied fish, running from half a pound 
to two pounds. One particularly mem- 
orable afternoon in the summer of 
1956, Dud fished his way around a 
tarn measuring no more than a quar- 
ter mile across and a half mile in 
length, and in the process landed and 
released 50 such fish. But, he warned, 
don't expect them to run to that kind 
of size here in the creek. No one 
seems to know why, but while they 
may get up to seven pounds in the 
lakes, they seldom exceed a pound in 
the streams feeding or draining those 
lakes. 

"Tomorrow.” he had finished, "to- 
morrow will be a day you’re going to 
remember for a long time.” 


This was, as it turned out, a mem- 
orable understatement. That first 
dawn on Palisade Creek made a con- 
vert out of me, and I would have 
been fairly content to have remained 
there. But 10 miles further down the 
Middle Fork was our real objective: 
Simpson Meadow and its rainbow 
trout. 

Below Palisade Creek the tributary- 
fed Middle Fork puts on heat rapidly 
and bulls its way savagely down a 
narrow, boulder-strewn gorge. The 
trail clings precariously to the sides 
of cliffs high above the raging water, 
and since there didn’t seem to be 
much I could do about it anyway I 
put all my faith in my saddle mare. 
Apparently she was aware of the de- 
cision, for she stopped once to look 
back at me and then peer long and 
curiously at a foaming, rock-strewn 
pool far below. After one quick look 
of my own, I tightly shut my eyes 
until the mare moved me on. 

We made our only stop— giving 
Dud a chance to observe that the 
four-mile stretch through w'hich we 
had just come \a almost never fished 
because "if you can figure a way 
to get down to the water, you can’t 
foulinufil 
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figurp a way to get out again” — at 
one of the Middle Fork’s most famous 
landmarks. This i.s the Devil’s Wash- 
bowl, a granite-enclosed cauldron 
into which the river plunges over a 
40-foot cliff. It has long fascinated 
Sierra mountaineers that a train of a 
half-dozen pack mules once panicked 
at this spot, plunged off the trail into 
that churning whirlpool below and 
somehow survived. For fishermen, 
the Washbowl is famous for another 
reason: above it the Middle Fork is 
inhabited only bj- golden trout: be- 
low, it is the exclusive kingdom of 
the rainbow. 

The Middle Fork slows just enough 
in its headlong rush below the bowl 
to become an eminently fishable 
stream, yet fishing pressure is very 
low. At fi.SOO feet, the Simpson 
Meadow area is admirably located, 
being well below the range of most of 
the rugged back packers on the famed 
John Muir Trail that swarm through 
the Park, but still beyond the reach 
of anything but a well-outfitted pack 
train coming up from the bottom. 

The river in this area carries some- 
thing on the order of 2(K) cubic feet 
per second of water in the 
late summer, or fly-fishing, 
months, and while it’s a bit 
too swift for comfortable 
wading, plenty of log jams 
and fallen firs make cr{Ks.s- 
ings easy. Numerous grav- 
el bars give the fly caster 
plenty of working room. 

So it was with some puz- 
zlement that Dud noted I 
had chosen to make my 
Simp.son Meadow debut 
with spinning tackle. It 
came to baflle me too. Or, 
more accurately, the way 
the rainbows took advan- 
tage of it baffled me. They 
responded with happy 
abandon to a N'o. 2 Colo- 
rado spinner, but after the 
strike they’d instantly have 
me snarled in the nearest, 
roots of a log jam. I lost no 
fewer than nine rigs before 
I decided to settle for le.ss 
action and more results and 
thenceforth fished only 
that water far enough from 
snags to be reasonably safe. 

Dud, meanwhile, took 
advantage of the opportu- 
nity to put on another fly- 
fishing exhibition. Virtual- 


ly the entire time I was fast to tree 
roots, he was fast to trout. In one 
swift run of 50 yards he caught 15 
rainbows in 30 minutes, keeping five 
so similar in size and markings they 
were impossible to tell apart. They 
were strong, chunky, full-bodied fish, 
about a foot long and brilliantly col- 
ored. These are real wild trout — the 
area hasn't been planted in 30 years. 
The first one I took on the spinning 
rig gave me a hands-ful) time for two 
or three minutes, tail dancing across 
the water 11 times by count. .\nd yet 
he measured less than a foot in length. 
I had creeled only six trout when, to 
Dud's immense relief, I smashed the 
tip of the spin rod trying to manhan- 
dle one particularly muscular speci- 
men clear of a mare’s nest of fir roots. 
Thereafter 1 stuck with the flies. 

Our three days at Simpson fled 
with outrageou.s speed. We broke no 
rainbow records— Dud's biggest fish 
went just over a pound, mine just 
under that — but we caught all the 
trout any reasonable man could want 
or ask for. 1 took fish on Black Gnats, 
Mosciuiioes, Red Ants. McGinties. 
Royal Coachmen and an unnamed 
green monstrosity of uncertain origin. 
We caught fish at dawn, at high noon 


and in the evening; like the kind of 
fly. the time of day seemed to make 
a difference only between good fish- 
ing and great fishing. 

As usual. Dud left the evening 
fishing on our final day to me. Just 
after sunset I was working my way 
lazily around a bend a couple of hun- 
dred yards above camp, debating 
whether to fight the mosquitoes after 
the up-canyon breeze died, or call it 
a day — and a trip. To my left the 
roots of a fallen fir diverted a small 
flow of water around a gravel island. 
I had hardly given the little fork a 
glance on previous occasions: but 
now. beyond the roots, I heard the 
heavy “ker-chunk” of a sizable feed- 
ing fish. 

If I approached from either side, 
the trout would be certain to see me: 
his pool was small and shallow, and 
there was no cover on the adjoining 
gravel bars. The fir roots towered 
several feet above my head so it was 
obviously impossible to cast over 
them. There was a single chance: if 
I could float a fly through that maze, 
k should drift right over the feeding 
rainbow. I snipped off the dropper, 
flipped the Coachman onto the water 
about a foot in front of the roots and 
held my breath as the cur- 
rent swiftly sucked it out 
of sight. Almost instantly 
there was a spliLsh, and the 
electric shock of a heavy 
strike ran down the rod. It 
wa.s an impossible situation 
from the first: 1 couldn’t 
even see the fish, and he 
was only one quick surge 
from the roots. But I gave 
it the old college try any- 
how. And .suddenly I rea- 
lized that, for some unfath- 
omable reason, the rainbow 
had come through that 
tangle on his own, that my 
line and leader were not 
fouled and that he was 
about to arrow past me on 
Ills way upstream into the 
main river. 

When I freed him at the 
edge of a gravel bar a few 
minutes later and watched 
him head groggily back for 
his lair, I thought somehow 
of a phrase from the 23rd 
Psalm: "my cup runneth 
over.” So I left the riv- 
er and made my way back 
to where Dud’s campfire 
danced cheerily beneath 
the cottonwoods. end 
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SWEATERMANSHIP WITH "ORLON" 


The art of looking great in sweaters without half trying 
is easy and fun in handsome, hefty sweaters made with “Orion” 


'»ou‘n lofik gn-al. fiH'l fin-at when you praelice Swealermaii^^hiji will) 
'’Orion'-*. For swealcrs riiaile of "Orion” acrvlie filler come in this 
season’s newest newest looped or shapfn textures. Ami ’’Orion” 

heepn these sweatc^rs looking hixoriotis llirou};!i ruf'^jerl wear. re[ieateii 
washirifi-s. "Orion” also eliininati'S tlie need for hotliersoni<‘ lihiekiiif!, 
shapiiifi or sperial eare. (h-l yoiir.self some of these sfilernlid swealcrs, 
and you’ll exet'l in the fine art of Swealermanship without half trying! 

*Du foni'i <»gitf«red trod«marl, Dg Poll meksi fibgrt, SMI net mole the fobclct 0' iwealert (hewn hers. 
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You’ll be f^bid you said Johnnie Walker lied’ 

. . . that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 

Iloflcct for a moment. Think of the satisfaction yon receive from a truly ;^reat Scotch. Think 
of tin* way it echoes your own ‘food taste. Then reach for incomparably smooth, mellow, pl(>asant 
tasliii'f M oil nnie Walker Red' Ijabel. Drink it. Your taste tells you— tliere’s no other Scot cli (juite 
like it. You’ll be fflad you said ‘Johnnie Walker Ihal’, the incredibly smooth Scotch whisky. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION. NEW YORK. N. Y. 


